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1HOPE no apology is needed for having brought to- 
gether, in a presentable form, a few of the many 
beautiful things that the poets have written on the Gar- 
^ den and its accompaniments. The impulse was a natural 
one, originating in love of the subject, and a desire that 
others, especially the young, should feel its beauty, and 
enjoy the pleasure of familiarity with the best and high- 
est thoughts upon it. The idea of such a collection once 
entertained, the only diflSculty was what to omit. No 
one who has not examined English poetry with an espe- 
cial view to the Garden, could imagine the extent to 
which that rich theme has inspired the sons of song. 
Only Love has prompted more verses ; and even that 
universal topic is so indebted to the illustration of flow- 
ers, that we cannot but perceive their claim :f d be almost 
equal in extent. Add to flowers all else that helps to 
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make the Garden cliarniing, and the amount of beau- 
tiful poetry that offers itself is ovenvhelming. 

Whatever may seem capricious in the selection is 
therefore to be ascribed to redundance and excellence 
of material. I should have been glad to make my book 
hold twice as many poems, and have left out not a few 
favorites, sorely against my will. The plan required 
that variety of topics and treatment should be a leading 
object, and this cxclu<led some of the most charming 
flower-poetry. Then, again, some pieces of that kind had, 
from their very excellence, already found their way into 
every school reading-book, and it seemed superfluous to 
reprint them here. And more than all, the quantity of 
verses which I had supposed could be contained in a 
good-sized volume, proved so much beyond the capacity 
of any volume of tolerable proportions, that a great mass 
of dearly beloved poems were absolutely crowded out 
pell-mell ; thus disturbing considerably the regular ar- 
rangement at first contemplated. I think, however, there 
will be found something for all tastes, as well as for 
all seasons ; and I sincerely desire that my readers may 
enjoy Garden Walks with the Poets as much as I have 
done. 

Ofie aj^logy I feel beiind to make : it is for the omis- 
sionj ih some cases, of ^he author's name, where I ought 
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to liave known it. I am ashamed to print "Anonymous," 
where every body but myself, perhaps, could supply the 
name ; but a large part of the pieces in this volume have 
been cut from newspapers, where no author was indica- 
ted ; and others copied from books, by young scribes 
who sometimes forgot the acknowledgment due to the 
author until it was too late to ^search him out. I beg 
that this explanation may be accepted by those who 
might justly feel themselves aggrieved by appropriations 
seemingly so ungrateful. 

C. M. K. 
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Keats, 



"PVER let the fancy roam, 

Pleasure never is at home ; 
At a touch sweet pleasure melteth 
Like to bubble, when rain pelteth.. 
Then let winged Fancy wander 
Through the thought still spread beyond her. 
Open ^fce the mind's cage door, 
She'll dart forth, and cloudward soar. 
Oh, sweet Fancy ! let her loose, 
Summer's joys are spoilt by use, 
And the enjoying of the spring 
Fades as does its blossoming : 
Autumn's red-lipped fruitage too, 
Blushing through the mist and dew. 
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Cloys with tasting : what do then ? 

Sit thee by the ingle, when 

The sear faggot blazes bright, 

Spirit of a winter's night ; 

When the soundless earth is muffled, 

And the caked snow is shuffled 

From the ploughboy^s heavy shoon : 

■ 

When the Night doth meet the Moon 

In a dark conspiracy 

To banish Even from her sky. 

Sit thee here, and send abroad. 

With a mind self-overawed, 

Fancy, high-commissioned ; — send her J 

She has vassals to attend her ; 

She will bring, in spite of post. 

Beauties that the earth hath lost ; 

She will bring thee, all together. 

All delights of summer weather ; 

All the buds and bells of May, 

From dewy sward or thorny spray, 

All the heaped Autumn's wealth. 

With a still, mysterious stealth ; 

She will mix these pleasures up 

Like three fit wines in a cup. 

And thou shalt quaff it ; thou shalt hear 

Distant harvest-carols clear ; 

Rustle of the reaped corn ; 

Sweet birds antheming the morn ; 

And, in the same moment, hark ! 
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'Tis the early April lark, 
Or the rooks, with busy caw, 
Foraging for sticks and straw. 
Thou shalt, at one glance behold. 
The daisy and the marigold ; 
White-plumed lilies, and the first 
Hedge-grown primrose* that hath burst; 
Shaded hyacinth, alway 
Sapphire queen of the mid- May ; 
And every leaf, and every flower 
Pearled with the self-same shower. 
Thou shalt see the field-mouse creep 
Meager from its celled sleep ; 
And the snake all winter — thin 
Cast on sunny bank its skin ; 
Freckled nest-eggs thou shalt see 
Hatching in the hawthorn-tree. 
When the hen-bird's wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest ; 
Then the hurry and alarm 
When the bee-hive casts its swarm ; 
Acorns ripe down-pattering, 
While the Autumn breezes sing. 



R. H. Stoddard. 

/^OME, all ye virgins fair in kirtles white, 
Ye debonair and merry -hear ted maids, 
Who have been out in troops before the light. 

And gathered blossoms in the woodland shades, — 
The foot-prints of the fiery-sandalled day 

Are glowing in the sky like kindling coals. 

The clouds are golden rimmed like burning scrolls. 
Jagged and fringed, and darkness melts away ; 
The shrine is wreathed with leaves, the holy urns 

Brimming with morning dew are laid thereby. 
The censers swing, the odorous incense burns. 

And floats in misty volumes up the sky ; — 
Lay down your garlands and your baskets trim. 
Heaped up with floral offerings to the brim, 
And knit your little hands, and trip away 
.With light and nimble feet 
To music soft and sweet, 
And celebrate the joyous break of day, 
And sing a hymn to Flora, Queen of May. 
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Oh, Elora, sweetest Flora, goddess bright, 

Impersonation of selectest things, 

The soul and spirit of a thousand springs 
Bodied in all their loveliness and light, 
A delicate creation of the mind, 

Eashioned in its divinest, daintiest mould. 

In the bright age of gold, 
Before the world was wholly lost and blind, 
But saw and entertained with thankful heart 

The gods as guests, — Oh Flora, goddess dear, 
Immaculate, immortal as thou art. 

Thou wert a maiden once, 4ike any here. 
And thou didst tend thy flowers with proper care, 
And shield them from the sun and chilly air, 
Wetting thy little sandals through and through. 
As all flower-maidens must in morning dew, 
Roving among the urns and mossy pots. 
About the hedges and the garden plots, 
Straightening and binding up the drooping stalks 
That kissed thy sweeping garments in the walks. 
Setting thy dibble deep and sowing seeds. 
And careful-handed plucking out the weeds, 
A si«iple flower-girl, and lowly born. 

Till Zephyr bore thee to the heavens away ; — 
And thus it was, — flying one pleasant morn 

Behind the golden chariot of the day. 

Sighing amid the winged laughing Hours, 
In love with something bright which haunted him. 
Sleeping on beds of flowers in arbors dim. 
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Breaking his tender heart with love extreme, 
He saw thee on the earth amid thy flowers, 
The spirit of his dream ! 
Entranced with longings deep he called the air, 

And melting bodiless in the warm, sweet South, 
Twined his invisible fingers in thy hair, 

And, stooping, kissed thee with his odorous mouth, 
And chased thee flying in thy garden shades, 
And wooed, as men are wont to woo the maids. 
And won at last, and then flew back to heaven. 
Pleading with Jove till his consent was given. 
And thou wert made immortal, — happy day ! — 
The goddess of the flowers and Queen of May ! 



Oh Flora, sweetest Flora, hear us now. 

Gathered to worship thee in shady bowers ; 
Accept the benediction and the vow 

We offer thee that thou hast spared the flowers ; 
The Spring has been a cold belated one. 
Dark clouds and showers, and a little sun. 
And in the nipping mornings, hoary frost ; 
We hoped, but feared the tender seeds were lost^- 
But, thanks to thee, at last they 'gan to grow. 
Pushing their slender shoots above the ground 
In cultured gardens trim, and some were found 
Beside the edges of the banks of snow, 
Like spring- thoughts in the heart of Winter old. 
Or children laughing o'er a father's mould. 
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Asd now the sward is full and teems with more, 

Earth never was so bounteous before ; 

Here are red roses, throwing back their hoods 

Like willing maids, to greet the kissing wind ; 
And here are violets from sombre woods, 

With tears of dew within their lids enshrined. 
Lilies like little maids in bridal white. 

Of in their burial garments if you will ; 

And here is that bold flower, the daffodil, 
That peers i* th' front of March, and daisies bright. 
The vestals of the morn, and crocuses, 
Snow-drops, like specks of foam on stormy seas. 
And yellow buttercups that gem the fields. 
Like studs of richest gold on massive shields, 
Anemones that sprang in golden years, 

(The story goes, they were not seen before,) 
Where young Adonis, tusked by the boar, 

Bled life away, and Venus rained her tears — 
(Look ! in their hearts a small ensanguined spot !) 
And here is pansy and forget-me-not. 
And trim Narcissus, vain and foolish elf. 
Enamoured (would you think it ?) of himself. 
Rooted beside a crystal brook, his glass ! 
And drooping Hyacinthus, slain, alas ! 
By rudest Auster, blowing in the stead 

Of Zephyrus, then in Flora's meshes bound. 

Pitching with bright Apollo in his ground 
He blew the discus back and struck him dead ! 
Pied wind-flowers, oxlips, and the jessamine, 
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The sleepy poppy and the eglantine, 
Primroses, Dian's flowers that ope at night. 
And here's that little sun, the marigold. 
And fringed pinks, and water lilies, bright 

As floating naiads in the river cold ; 
Carnations, gilliflowers, and savory rue. 
And rosemary that loveth tears for dew. 
And many nameless flowers and pleasant weeds 
That grow untended, in the marshy meads 
Where flags shoot up and ragged grasses wave 
Perennial, when autumn seeks her grave 
Among the withered leaves ; and breezes blow 
A dirge, and winter weaves a shroud of snow. 
Flowers ! oh what loveliness there is in flowers ! 
What food for thought and fancy rich and new I 
What shall we liken or compare them to ? 
Stars in this trodden firmament of ours ; 
Jewels and rare mosaics, dotting o'er 
Creation's tessellated palace floor ; 
Or beauty's dials, marking with their leaves 
The pomp and flight of golden morns and eves ; 
Illuminate missals open on the meads, 
Bending with rosaries of dewy beads ; 
Or characters inscribed on nature's scrolls. 

Or sweet thoughts from the heart of mother earth ; 
Or wind-rocked cradles, where the bees in rolls 
Of odorous leaves are wont to lie in mirth. 
Full-hearted, murmuring the hours away 
Like little children busy at their play j 
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Or cups and beakers of the butterflies, 
Brimming with nectar ; or a string of bells 

Tolling unheard a requiem for the hours ! 
Or censers swinging incense to the skies ; 

Pavilions, tents, and towers, 

The little fortresses of insect powers. 
Winding their horns within ; or magic cells. 

Where little fairies dream the time away, 

Night elfins slumbering all a summer's d% ; 

Sweet nurslings thou art wont to feed with dew 

From out thy urns, replenished in the blue. — 
But this is idlesse all ! — away ! away ! 
White-handed maids, and scatter buds around. 
And let the lutes awake and tabours sound. 
And every heart its due devotion pay. 

Once more we thank thee, Flora, and once more 
Perform our rites, as we were used to do. 
Oh bless us, smile upon us, fair and true. 
And watch the flowers till summer's reign is o'er ; 
Preserve the seeds we sow in winter time 
From burrowing moles, and blight, and icy rime, 
And in their season cause the shoots to rise. 
And make the daiaty buds unseal their eyes, 
And we will pluck the finest, and entwine 
Chaplets, and lay them on thy rural shrine. 
And sing our choral hymns, melodious, sweet, 

And dance with nimble feet, 
And worship thee as now, serenely gay 
The goddess of the flowers and Queen of May I 



H, W. Lofigfellow, 

QPAKE full well, in language quaint and olden, 

One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars that in earth's firmament do shine. 

Stars they are, wherein we read our history. 

As astrologers and seers of eld ; 
Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery. 

Like the burning stars which they beheld. 

Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those flowers above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 

Bright and glorious is that revelation, 
Written all over this great world of ours. 

Making evident our own creation, 

In these stars of earth — these golden flowers. 
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And the poet, faithful and far-seeing, 

Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being 

Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 

Gorgeous flowerets in the sun-light shining. 

Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day. 
Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining. 

Buds that open only to decay. 

Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, 

Flaunting gayly, in the golden light ; 
Large desires, with most uncertain issues ; 

Tender wishes, blossoming at night ! 

These in flowers and men are more than seeming, 
Workings are they of the self-same powers. 

Which the poet, in no idle dreaming, 
Seeth in himself, and in the flowers. 

Every where about us they are glowing ; 

Some like stars, to teU us Spring is born ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears overflowing. 

Stand like Buth amid the golden com. 

Not alone in Spring's armorial bearing, 
And in Summer's green-emblazoned field, 

But in arms of brave old Autumn's wearing. 
In the centre of his brazen shield ; 
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Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 
On the mountain-top and by the brink 

Of the sequestered pools in woodland valleys, 
Where the slaves of Nature stoop to drink ; 

Not alone in her vast dome of glory. 
Not on graves of bird and beast alone. 

But in old cathedrals, high and hoary, 
On the tombs of heroes, carved in stone ; 

In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 

In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers. 

Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 
Tell us of the ancient games of Flowers. 

In all places, then, and in all seasons. 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings. 

Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons. 
How akin they are to human things. 

And with childlike, credulous affection. 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection ; 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 



Mi88 A. E. Starr, 

/^H waning moon, that with diminished horn 
^ Now mak'st thy tardy exit from the sky, 

And with thy mournful and complaining eye 
Art saddening all the beauty of the morn, 
I hasten from a presence so forlorn. 

Nor e'er will emblem find, when most I sigh, 

For love so dear as mine, in aught so wry 
As thy wan aspect at this cheerful dawn. 
But waning now, the sooner wilt thou sail 

In nobler lustre and of ampler size, 
. The sooner o'er the budding forests rise 
With that sweet light which lovers inly hail ; 
And thus, sad moon, when most thou art apale, 

Thou hast a promise for mj^ hopeful eyes. 



S0«8 in Iraisfc al Spng. 

Barry Cornwall, 

WHEN the wind blows 

In the sweet rose-tree, 
And the cow lows 

On the fragrant lea, 
And the stream flows 

All bright and free, 

*Tis not for thee, 'tis not for me ; 
'Tis not for any on£ here, I trow : 

The gentle wind bloweth, 

The happy cow loweth, 

The merry stream floweth, 
For all below ! 

Oh^ the Spring ! the bountiful Spring ! 

She shineth and smileth on every thing ! 

■ 

Where come the sheep ? 

To the rich man's moor. 
Where cometh sleep ? 

To the bed that's poor. 
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Peasants must weep, 

And kings endure ; 

That is a fate that none can cure I 
Yet Spring does all she can, I trow : 

She brings the bright hours, 

She weaves the sweet flowers. 

She dresseth her bowers. 
For all below ! 

OA, tJie Spring ! the bountiful Spring ! 

She shineth and smiletk on every thing ! 



J 



W. C. Bryant, 

npHE stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies ; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies. 

Ah ! passing few are they who speak. 
Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee ; 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak. 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 

For thou to northern lands again 

The glad and glorious sun doth bring, -. 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 

And wear'st the gentle name of Spring. 

And in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 

When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 



MARCH. 25 

Then sing aloud tlie gushing rills 

And the full springs, from frost set free, 

That, brightly leaping down the hills. 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 

The year's departing beauty hides 

Of wintry storms the sullen threat; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 

A look of kindly promise yet. 

Thou bring'st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers. 

When the wide bloom on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 



Ilfliwers. 

Barry ComwalL 

T17E have left behind us, 

The riches of the meadows, — and now come 
To visit the virgin primrose where she dwells, 
'Midst harebellg and the wild-wood hyacinths. 
'Tis here she keeps her court. Dost see yon bank 
The sun is kissing ? Near, — go near ! for there, 
('Neath those broad leaves, amidst yon straggling grasse 
Immaculate odors from the violet 
Spring up for ever ! Like sweet thoughts that come 
Winged from the maiden fancy, and fly off 
In music to the skies, and there are lost. 
These ever-steaming odors seek the sun. 
And fade in the light he scatters. 



'^ 
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" €am ! Itt MS gjij ta i\t f ani." 

Barry Cornwall, 

pOME ;— let as go to the land 
Where the violets grow ! 

Let's go thither hand in hand, 

Over the waters and over the snow, 

To the land where the sweet, sweet violets blow I 

There, — in the beautiful south. 
Where the sweet flowers lie. 

Thou shalt sing, with thy sweeter mouth, 
Under the light of the evening sky. 
That Love never fades, though violets die ! 






$ spring Sflng. 

Edward YouL 

T AUD the first Spring daisies ; 

Chant aloud their praises ; 
Send the children up 
To the high hill's top : 
Tax not the str^gth of their young hands 
To increase your lands. 
Gather the primroses ; 
Make handfuls into posies ; 

Take thwn to the little girls who are at work in mills : 
Pluck the violets blue, — 
Ah, pluck not a few ! 

Knowest tl^u what good thoughts from Heaven the violet 
instils ? 

Give the children holidays, 

(And let these be jolly days,) 

Grant freedom to the children in this joyous Spring : 

Better men, hereafter. 

Shall we have, for laughter 

Freely shouted to the woods, till all the echoes ring. 



L 
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Send tlie children up 

To tlie higli hill's top, 

Or deep into the wood's recesses, 

To woo Spring's caresses. 

See, the birds together, 

In this splendid weather. 

Worship God, — (for he is God of birds as well as men ;) 

And each feathered neighbor 

Enters on his labor, — 

Sparrow, robin, redpole, finch, the linnet and the wren. 

As the year advances, 

Trees their naked branches 

Clothe, and seek your pleasure in their green apparel. 

Insect and mild beast 

Keep no Lent, but feast ; 

Spring breathes upon the earth, and their joy is increased, 

And the rejoicing birds break forth in one loud carol. 

Ah, come, and woo the Spring ; 

List to the birds that sing ; 

Plucli-the primroses ; pluck the violets ; 

Pluck the daisies. 

Sing their praises ; 

Friendship with the flowers some noble thought begets. 

Come forth and gather these sweet elves, 

(More witching are they than the fays of old,) 

Come forth and gather them yourselves. 

Learn of these gentle flowers, whose worth is more than gold. 
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Come, come into the wood ; 

Pierce into the bowers 

Of these gentle flowers, 

Which not in solitude 

Dwell, but with each other keep society ; 

And, with a simple piety, 

Are ready to be woven into garlands for the good. 

Or, upon summer earth. 

To die, in virgin worth. 

Or to be strewn before the bride. 

And the bridegroom, by her side. 

Come forth on Sundays ; 

Come forth on Mondays ; 

Come forth on any day ; 

Children, come forth, to play : — 

Worship the God of Nature in your childhood ; 

Worship Him at your tasks with best endeavor ; 

Worship Him in your sports ; worship Him ever ; 

Worship Him in the wildwood ; 

Worship Him amidst the flowers ; — 

In the green-wood bowers ; 

Pluck the buttercups, and raise 

Your voices in His praise. 



f |t Met flf % (§tmi. 

Anonymous, 

1 1 ERE I come creeping, creeping every where ; 

By the dusty roadside, 

On the sunny hillside, 

Close by the noisy brook. 

In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping every where. 

All arouriS the open door. 
Where sit the aged poor, 
Here where the children play, 
In the bright and merry May, 
I come creeping, creeping every where. 

In the noisy city street. 
My pleasant face you'll meet. 
Cheering the sick at heart. 
Toiling his busy part, 
Silently creeping, creeping every where. 
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You cannot seo mo coming, 
Nor hear my low sweet humming ; 
For in the starry night, 
And the glad morning light, 
I come quietly creeping every where. 

More welcome than the flowers, 
In Summer's pleasant hours ; 
The gentle crow is glad. 
And the merry bird not sad, 
To see me creeping, creeping every where. 

When you're numbered with the dead, 
In your still and narrow bed. 
In the happy Spring I'll come, • 
And deck your silent home ; 
Creeping, silently creeping, every where. 

My humble song of pnujfe, 
Most gratefully I raise 
To Him at whose command 
I beautify the land ; 
Creeping, silently creeping, every where. 



flnmts. 

Anonymous. 

rpHERE are flowers round about me 

As I sit beneath the lime ; 
Sweet lowly things are breathing 
The breath of olden time. 

They look so kindly upwfird, 
I greet them as my friends ; 

And my mind .to each small blossom 

.•i - ■ 

Such holy beauty lends, 

That, as if to living creatures, 

Where'er my glance may fall, 
On the blue-bells or the daisies, 

I say, " God bless you all !" 

Ga forth, my little daughter, 

The mid-day heat is o'er. 
Go forth among the flowers. 

And gather thee a store. 
2* 
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The little fairy Speedwell, 
With its many eyes of blue. 

How well I can remember 
Green lanes wherein it grew. 

The Daisies, see how gayly 

Like litle stars they shine, 
The darlings of thy childhood. 

As once they were of mine. 

The Blue-bell — when I see it, 
My thoughts fly back once more, 

To a pine-wood, whose recesses 
With its bloom were purpled o'er. 

Go forth, dear child, and pluck them. 
And bring thy spoils to me ; 

Thou lov'st the gay, bright colors^ 
Though thou seest not what I see ! 

To me they bring remembrance 
Of many long past Springs ; 

They are types to me and shadows 
Of yet more lovely things. 

They have sprung in joyous beauty 
From the drear and wintry earth, 

When all was dead and dreary, 

They have brought their new-born mirth. 
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Their stems are weak and fragile, 
To the faintest wind they bend, 

Yet their coming is a token 
That death is not our end. 

Not more of love than wisdom 
Was theirs, who round the tomb 

First brought, in faith far-seeing, 
Gay flowers to bud and bloom. 

On every leaf is written 
A sweet consoling thought ; 

The hope of life upspringing 
From death, by them is brought. 

My child, my happy darling. 
Go pluck me many a one. 

Though thou'rt the gayest flower 
That smiles beneath the sun ! 

Go forth, thou blessed being, 
And bring thy sweet spoils here, 

Though I need no other token 
Of heaven, when thou art near I 

I need no other token 

Than thy fair and happy face, 
Through which on me are beaming 

Go(iJs mercy and God's grace. 



I : 



Caroline Eustis. 

XrOU ask what flowers I love the best, 

When Spring calls forth her pretty train, 
And, each in cheerful garments dressed, 
She sends them forth o'er hill and plain. 

Give me hlite flowers 

To grace my bowers. 
The perfect color — ^heaven's own blue ; 

Sweet violet, 

In emerald set. 
And glistening with the fragrant dew ; 

Or by the brook. 

With downcast look. 
The modest harebell's fairy form 

I love to see, 

Where, lovely, she 
Doth bend her head to meet the storm. 



I 
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Blue flowers ! — Oh give me fair blue flowers ! \ 

So pleadingly their azure eyes 
Uplook in mine in morning's hours, 
Taking their color from the skies : 

Of heaven they learn ; 

To heaven they turn 
Their opening eyes at break of day ; 

And heaven doth shed 

On each fair head, 
A blessing on them where they lay ; 

A blessing meet 

For flowers so sweet, 
A portion of her glory bright. 

Let our prayer be. 

Oh thus may we 
Be clothed upon with robes of light ! 



r^ 



Andreto Marvell. 

Trow vainly men themselves amaze, 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays ; 
And their incessant labors see 
Crown'd from some single herb, or tree. 
Whose short and narrow verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid ; 
While all the flowers and trees do close, 
To weave the garlands of Repose. 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here. 
And Innocence, thy sister dear ! 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 
Your sacred plants, if here below, 
Only among the plants will grow. 
Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 
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No white nor red was ever seen 
So am'rous as this lovely green. 
Fond loverSj cruel as their flame, 
Cut in these trees their mistress' name. 
Little, alas, they know or heed 
How far these beauties her exceed ! 
Fair trees, where'er your barks I wound, 
No name shall but your own be found. 

When we have run our passion's heat. 
Love hither makes his best retreat. 
The gods, who mortal beauty chase. 
Still in a tree did end their race. 
Apollo hunted Daphne so, 
Only that she might laurel grow. 
And Pan did after Syrinx speed. 
Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 

What wondrous life is this I lead ! 
Ripe apples drop about my head ; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine. 
The nectarine, the curious peach, 
Into my hands themselves do reach. 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Ensnar'd with flowers, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less. 
Withdraws into its happiness ; 
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The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Docs straight its own resemblance find ; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds, and other seas ; 
Annihilating all that's made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 

Here, at the fountain's sliding foot, 
Or at some fruit-tree's mossy root, 
Casting the body's vest aside. 
My soul into the boughs does glide : 
HerC; like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets, and claps its silver wings ; 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 

Such was that happy garden-state. 
While man there walk'd without a mate : 
After a place so pure and sweet. 
What other help could yet be meet ! 
But 'twas beyond a mortal's share 
To wander solitary there : 
Two Paradises are in one. 
To live in Paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gard'ner drew 
Of flowers and herbs, this dial new : 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run : 
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And, as it works, th' industrious bee 
Computes his time as well as we. 
How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers ? 



Mrs, ffemafis, 

\rOW the lucid tears of May 

Gem the blossoms of the spray ; 
Every leaf and bending flower 
Glitters in the vernal shower. 

Lovely in the clouded sky 
See, the Rainbow shines on high ; 
Mark the heavenly colors bright 
Ere they vanish from the sight. 

Fairer now the view around ; 
Brighter verdure decks the ground ; 
Flora, smiling in her bower, 
Hails the tender vernal shower. 

Cool and fragrant is the gale, 
Breathing sweets from yonder vale ; 
Where the flowers in freshened pride 
Smile unon the fountain side. 
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See ! again the skies appear 
Clad in Blue, serenely clear : 
Mild and genial is the hour ; 
Sweet the balmy vernal shower. 






Worchuforth, 

TN youth, from rock to rock I went, 

From hill to hill, in discontent 
Of pleasure high and turbulent. 

Most pleased when most uneasy ; 
But now my own delights I make, — 
My thirst at every rill can slake. 
And Nature's love of thee partake, 

Her much-loved Daisy ! 



Thee Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly decks his few gray hairs ; 
Spring parts the clouds with softest airs, 

That she may sun thee ; 
Whole Summer-fields are thine by right ; 
And Autumn, melancholy wight ! 
Doth iu thy crimson head delight 

When rains are on thee. 
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In shoals and bands, a morrice train, 
Thou greet^st the traveller in the lane. 
Pleased at his greeting thee again ; 

Yet nothing daunted, 
Nor grieved if thou be set at naught : 
And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 

When such are wanted. 



Be violets in their secret mews 

The flowers the wanton zephyrs choose ; 

Proud be the rose, with rains and dews 

Her head impearling ; 
Thou liv*st with less ambitious aim. 
Yet hast not gone without thy fame ; 
Thou art, indeed, by many a claim. 

The Poet's darling. 



If to a rock from rains he fly. 
Or, some bright day of April sky. 
Imprisoned by hot sunshine, lie 

Near the green holly. 
And wearily at length should faro ; 
He needs but look about, and there 
Thou art ! — a friend at hand, to scare 

His melancholy. 
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A hundred times, by rock or bower, 
Ere thus I have lain couched an hour, 
Have I derived from thy sweet power 

Some apprehension ; 
Some steady love ; some brief delight ; 
Some memory that has taken flight ; 
§ome chime of fancy, wrong or right ; 

Or stray invention. 



If stately passions in me burn, 

And one chance look to thee should torn, 

I drink out of an humbler urn 

A lowlier pleasure ; 
The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds ; 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 

Of hearts at leisure. 



Fresh-smitten by the morning ray, 
When thou art up, alert and gay. 
Then, cheerful Flower ! my spirits play 

With kindred gladness : 
And when, at dusk, by dews opprest 
Thou sink'st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 

Of careful sadness. 



THE DAISY. 

And all day long I number yet, 
All seasons through, another debt, 
Which I, wherever thou art met, 

To thee am owing ; 
An instinct call it, a blind sense ; 
A happy, genial influence. 
Coming one knows not how, nor whence, 

Nor whither going. 
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Child of the year ! that round dost run 
Thy pleasant course, — when day's begun 
As ready to salute the sun 

As lark or leveret. 
Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain ; 
Nor be less dear to future men 
Than in old time ; — thou not in vain 

Art Nature's favorite. 



Wordsworth, 

<< rpHERE " said a stripling, pointing with much pride. 
-■- Towards a low roof, with green trees half-concealed 

" Is Mossgiel farm ; nd that's the very field 
Where Burns plough'd up the daisy !" Far and wide 
A plain below stretch'd seaward ; while, descried 

Above sea clouds, the peaks of Arran rose ; 

And, by that simple notice, the repose 
Of earth, sky, sea and air was vivified. 

Beneath the random field of clod or stone 
Myriads of daisies here shone forth in flower 
Ntfar the lark's nest, and in their natural hour 

Have passed away ; less happy than the one 
That, by the unwilling ploughshare, died to prove 
The tender charm of poetry and love. 



n 



f0 s llffttntara gaisj. 

On turning one down with theplottgh in Aprils 1786. 

Bums, 

llf EE, modest, crimson-t\pped flow'r, 
' ' Thou's met me in ap evil hour ; 
For I maun crash amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r, 
Thou bonnie gem ! 

Alas ! it's no thy neibor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet. 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet, 

Wi' speckled breast. 
When upward-springing blythe to greet 

The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth. 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
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Amid the storm, 
Scarce rear'd above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow'rs our gardens yield, 
High sheltering woods and wa's maun shield ; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 

0* clod or stane. 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 

Unseen, alane. 

There in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawy bosom sun-ward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless maid. 
Sweet flow'ret of the jpral shade 1 
By love's simplicity betray'd, 

And guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, ^11 soil'd is laid 

Low i' the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life's rough ocean luckless starr'd. 

Unskilful he to note the card 
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Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o'er. 

Such fate to suffering worth is giv'n, 
Who long with wants and woes has striven, 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To misery's brink, 
Till wrench'd of ev'ry stay but Heav'n, 

He ruin'd sink. 

Ev'n thou who mourn'st the Daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine — ^no distant date ; 
Stem Euin's ploughshare drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom. 
Till, crush'd beneath the furrow's weight. 

Shall be thy doom ! 



James Russell Lowell. 

TV EAR common flower, that grow'st beside the way. 

Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold ; 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and full of pride, behold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o'erjoyed that they 
An El Dorado in the grass have found. 

Which not the rich earth's ample round 
May match in wealth, — thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder Summer-blooms may be. 

Gold such as thine ne'er drow the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 

Nor wrinkled the lean brow 

Of age, to rob the lover's heart of ease, 
'Tis the Spring's largess, which she scatters now 

To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand. 

Though most hearts never understand 

To take it at God's value, but pass by 

The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 
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Thou art my tropics and mine Italy ; 

To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 
The eyes thou givest me 

Are in the heart, and heed not space or time ; 
Not in mid- June, the golden cuirassed bee 
Feels a more Summer-like, warm ravishment, 
In the white lily's breezy tent, 
His conquered Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 

Then think I of deep shadows on the grass, — 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 

Where, as the breezes pass. 

The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways ; — 
Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass. 

Or whiten in the wind, — or waters blue 

That from the distance sparkle through 

Some woodland gap, — and of a sky above 

Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 

My childhood's earliest thoughts are linked with thee ; 

The sight of thee calls back the robin's song, 
Who, from the dark oak tree 

Beside the door, sang clearly all day long. 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard* an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he did bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 



How like a prodigal doth Nature seem, 

When thou, for all thy gold, so common art ! 
Thou teachcst me to deem 

More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, arid could some wondrous secret show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe. 
And with a child's undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God's book. 



f % Sn0to-ir0j. 

Barry ComwalL 

pRETTY firstling of the year I 
Herald of the host of flowers I 
Hast thou left thy cavern drear, 

In the hope of summer hours ? 
Back unto thy earthen bowers ! 

Back to thy warm world below, 
Till the strength of suns and showers 

Quell the now relentless snow. 

Art still here ? — Alive and bly the 7 

Though the stormy night hath fled, 
And the frost hath passed his scythe, 

O'er thy small unsheltered head ? 
Ah ! some lie amidst the dead, 

(Many a giant stubborn tree, — 
Many a plant, the Spirit shed,) 

That were better nursed than thee I 
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What liath saved thee ? Thou wast not 

'Gainst the arrowy Winter furred, — 
Armed in scale, — but all forgot 

When the frozen winds were stirred. 
Nature, who doth clothe the bird, 

Should have hid thee in the earth. 
Till the cuckoo's song was heard. 

And the Spring let loose her mirth. 

Nature, — deep and mystic word ! 

Mighty mother, still unknown I 
Thou did'st sure the Snow-Drop gird 

With an armor all thine own ! 
Thou, who sent'st it forth alone 

To the cold and sullen season, 
(Like a thought at random thrown,) 

Sent it thus for some grave reason ! 

If 'twere but to pierce the mind 

With a single gentle thought, 
Who shall deem thee harsh or blind 7 

Who that thou hast vainly wrought? 
Hoard the gentle virtue caught 

From the Snow-Drop, — reader wise ! 
Good is good, wherever taught. 

On the ground or in the skies ! 



Anonymous, 

T LOVE all things the seasons bring, 
-^ All buds that start, all birds that sing, 

All leaves, from white to jet ; 
All the sweet words that Summer sends. 
When she recalls her flowery friends, 

But chief — the Violet ! 

I love, how much I love the rose. 

On whose soft lips the South wind blows, 

In pretty, amorous threat 
The lily paler than the moon. 
The odorous wondrous world of June, 

Yet more — the Violet ! 

She comes, the first, the fairest thing, 
That Heaven upon the earth doth fling. 

Ere Winter's star has set ; 
She dwells behind her leafy screen, 
And gives, as Angels give, unseen, 

Lo, love — the Violet ! 
3* 
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What modest thoughts the Violet teaches, 
What gracious texts the Violet preaches, 

Bright maiden, ne'er forget ! 
But learn, and love, and so depart. 
And sing thou, with thy wiser heart, 

^^Loiig live tJie Violet V^ 



% pi0to moiii 

W, C, Bryant. 

TXT HEN beechen buds begin to swell, 

And woods the blue-bird's warble know, 
The Yellow Violet's modest bell 

Peeps from the last year's leaves below. 

Ere russet fields their green resume, 
Sweet flower, I love, in forests bare. 

To meet thee, when thy faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air. 

Of all her train, the hands of Spring 
First plants thee in the watery mould. 

And I have seen thee blossoming 
Beside the snow-bank's edges cold. 

Thy parent sun, who bade thee view 
Pale skies, and chilling moisture sip. 

Has bathed thee in his own bright hue. 
And streaked with jet thy glowing lip. 
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Yet 8light thy form, and low thy seat, 
And earthward bent thy gentle eye, 

Unapt the passing view to meet, 

When loftier flowers are flaunting nigh. 

Oft in the sunless April day, 

Thy early smile has stayed my walk ; 
But midst the gorgeous blooms of May, 

I passed thee on thy humble stalk. 

So they who climb to wealth, forget 
The friends in darker fortunes tried ; 

I copied them, — but I regret 

That I should ape the ways of pride. 

And when again the genial mom 
Awakes the painted tribes of light, 

I'll not o'erlook the modest flower. 
That made 'the woods of April bright. 



Campbell, 

TTE field flowers ! the gardens eclipse you, *tis true, 
•*- Yet wildings of nature, I dote upon you, 

¥or ye waft me to Summers of old, 
Wlien tlie earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and huttercups gladdened my sight. 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 

I love you for lulling me back into dreams. 

Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams, 

And of birchen glades breathing their balm ; 
While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep, mellow crush of the wood-pigeon's note. 

Made music that sweetened the calm. 

Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June ; 

Of old ruinous castles ye tell. 
Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find. 
When the magic of nature first breathed on my mind. 

And your blossoms were part of the spell. 



62 CAMPBELL. 

Even now, what affections the violet wakes ; 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 

Can the wild water-lily restore ; 
What landscapes I read in the primrose's looks. 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks. 

In the vetches that tangled their shore. 

Earth's cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear, 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear, 

Had scathed my existence's bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more in life's passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age. 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb. 



Anonymous, 

TTOW may they greet thee at thy coming, Spring, 

From whom the spring of life has passed away ? 
And how can they thy joyous season sing, 

Who j5nd in thee no semblance to their day? 
Earth has awakened from a dreamless sleep. 

All youth, and smiles, and hope. She has forgot 
There was a time when she had cause to weep ; 

The sun did her forsake, and love her not ; 
And she was cold, and could not soothe her children's pain ; 
All is forgotten now, for she is young again. 

The flowers are now as fresh as on that day 

When God said, " Let the earth bring forth her grass ;" 
And all at once, beneath the heaven^s young ray. 

Clothed was the naked and unsightly mass. 
Upon the meadow spread a sheet of green ; 

Fast grew the woods upon the wavy hills ; 
And curtaining the rock the vine was seen ; 

Lilies and flags appeared beside the rills ; 
Shrubs sprung, and little flowers opened every where, 
And all did start at once to life and wonder there. 



64 ANONYMOUS. 

Ages and ages have rolled on since then, 

And Earth each year hath oped her eyos anew, 
As fresh and fair ; her charms admiring men 

Have sung ; the skies displayed their freshened blue. 
But human life no second spring can know ; 

Brown locks grow white, and fall like Autumn leaves, 
But with no second spring again they grow ; 

To see the withered hand and neck one grieves ; 
The graceful curved lines of youth do fall away, 
The polished skin is seamed, the eye hath lost its ray. 

But yet, kind Spring, for me thou bloomest still, 

And to my heart thou whisperest sweet things ; 
I never hear the gurgling of a rill. 

When from the ice broke loose it leaps and sings, 
But that my spirit bounds ; whene'er I see 

The dark brown mountain brightening into green. 
The emerald j&elds of wheat, the bud-tipped tree, 

I feel for all Spring wears her lovely mien. 
Then wherefore should we grieve for altered looks, if still 
Thought can our minds with beauty, hope, and pleasure fill 



J». 



Anonymous. 

k PRIL hath come on; 

-^^ And the cool winds feel softer, and the rain 
Falls in the beaded drops of Summer time. 
You may hear birds at morning and at eve : 
The tame dove lingers till the twilight falls, 1 

CooiDg upon the eaves, and drawing in ; 

His beautiful bright neck ; and from the hills ! 

A murmur like the hoarseness of the sea j 

Tells the release of waters ; and the earth 

i 

Sends up a pleasant smell, and the dry leares 

Are lifted by the grass ; and so I know | 

I 

That nature, with her delicate ear, hath heard 
The dropping of the velvet foot of Spring. 



George Canning. 

QWEET flowers ! that from your humble beds 
^ Thus prematurely dare to rise 
And trust your unprotected heads 
To cold Aquarius* watery skies ; 



Retire, retire ! these tepid airs 
Are not the genial brood of May ; 

That sun with light malignant glares, 
And flatters only to betray. 

Stem Winter's reign is not yet past — 
Lo ! while your buds prepare to blow, 

On icy pinions comes the blast, 
And nips your root, and lays you low. 

Alas ! for such ungentle doom ! 

But I will shield you, and supply 
A kindlier soil on which to bloom, 

A nobler bed on which to die. 



TO A TUFT OF EARLY VIOLETS. 67 

Come then, ere yet the morning ray 
Has drunk the dew that gems your crest, 

And drawn your balmiest sweets away ; 
come, and grace my Anna's breast. 

Te droop, fond flowers, but did ye know 
What worth, what goodness there reside. 

Your cups with loveliest tints would glow, 
And spread their leaves with conscious pride, 

For there has liberal nature joined 

Her riches to the stores of art, 
And added to the vigorous mind 

The soft, the sympathizing heart. 

Gome then, ere yet the morning ray 

Has drunk the dew that gems your breast. 

And drawn your balmiest sweets away ; 
Oh come, and grace my Anna's breast. 



JEtnersoru 

1 N May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
-^ I found the fresh Khodora in the woods ; 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool. 

Made the black water with their beauty gay ; 
Here might the red-breast come, his plumes to cool. 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Khodora ! if the sages ask thee why 
Thy charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 
Why thou wert here, rival of the rose ! 
I never thought to ask — I never knew ; 
But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same power that brought me there, brought y 
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K E. WhxU, 

ILD offspring of a dark and sullen sire I 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nursed in whirling storms, 
And cradled in the winds. 



Thee when young Spring :first questioned Winter's sway, 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight. 

Thee on this bank he threw, 

To mark his victory. 

In this low vale, the promise of the year, 
Serene thou openest to the nipping gale, 

Unnoticed and alone 

Thy tender elegance. 

So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity ; in some lone walk 

Of life she rears her head. 

Obscure and unobserved ; 

While every bleaching breeze that on her blows, 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast. 

And hardens her to bear 

Serene the ills of life. 



f0 iaffffiUs. 

Robert Herriclc. 

Tj^AIR Daffodils, we weep to see 

You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early risiog sun 
Has not attained his noon : 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hastening day 

Has run 
But to the evening song ; 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along ! 

We have short time to stay as you ; 

We have as short a Spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 

As you or any thing : 
We die 
As your showers do ; and dry 

Away 

Like to the Summer's rain. 
Or as the pearls of morning dew. 

Ne'er to^be found again. 
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Robert Herrick, 

in AIR pledges of a fruitful tree, 
"^ Why do you fall so fast ? 

Your date is not so past, 
But you wmj stay yet here awhile, 
To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 

What ! were ye born to be. 

An hour or half's delight, 

And so to bid good-night ? 
'Tis pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth. 

And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er. so brave: 

And after they have shown their pride. 

Like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 



V 
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Lcetitla Elizabeth Landon, 

PIOME back, come back together, 

All ye fancies of the past, 
Ye days of April weather. 

Ye shadows that are cast 

By the haunted hours before ! 
Come back, come back, my childhood ; 

Thou art summoned by a spell 
From the green leaves of the wildwood, 

From beside the charmed well ! 
For Red Riding Hood, the darling, — 

The flower of fairy lore. 



The fields were covered over 
With colors, as she went ; 

Daisy, buttercup and clover. 
Below her footsteps bent. 



LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 73 

Summer shed its shiniog store, 
She was happy as she prest them 

Beneath her little feet ; 
She pluck'd them, and caressed them — 
They were so very sweet ; 

They had never seemed so sweet before. 
To Red Riding Hood, the darling, — 
The flower of fairy lore. 



How the heart of childhood dances 

Upon a sunny day ! 
It has its own romances, 

And a wide, wide world have they ! 
A world where fantasie is king, 
Made all of eager dreaming, — 

When once grown up and tall. 
Now is the time for scheming. 
Then we shall do them all ! 

Do such pleasant fancies spring 
For Red Riding Hood, the darling,- 
The flower of fairy lore ? 



She seems like an ideal love, 
The poetry of childhood shown, 

And yet loved with a real love. 
As if she were our own : 
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A younger sister for the heart ; 
Like the woodland pheasant, 

Her hair is brown and bright ; 
And her smile is pleasant, 
With its rosy light. 

Never can the memory part 
With Red Riding Hood, the darling,- 
The flower of fairy lore. 



'# 



Did the painter, dreaming 

In a morning hour, 
Catch the fairy seeming 
Of this fairy flower ? 

Winning it with eager eyes, 
From the old enchanted stories. 
Lingering with a long delight. 
On the unforgotten glories 
Of the infant sight? 

Giving us a sweet surprise 
In Red Riding Hood, the darling,- 
The flower of fairy lore ? 



Too long in the meadow staying. 
Where the cowslip bends. 

With the buttercups delaying 
As with early friends, 
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Did the little maiden stay. 
Sorrowful the tale for us, 

We, too, loiter 'mid life's flowers, 
A little while so glorious, 

Soon lost in darker hours. • 

All love lingering on their way. 
Like Red Riding Hood, the darling, — 
The flower of fairy lore. 



-•-•-•- 



iMcy Hooper. 

A GORGEOUS tales in days of old 

Were linked with opening flowers ; 
As if* in their fairy urns of gold 

Beat human hearts like ours ; 
The nuns in their cloisters sad and pale, 

As they watched soft buds expand. 
On their glowing petals traced a tale 

Or legend of holy land. 
Brightly to them did thy snowy leavjfll 

For the sainted Mary shine. 
As they twined for her forhead vestal wreaths 

Of thy white buds, Cardamine ! 



76 LUCY HOOPER. 

The Crocus shown, when the fields were bare, 

With a gay, rejoicing smile ; 
But the hearts that answered Love's tender prayer 

Grew brightened with joy the while. 
Of the coming Spring and the Summer's light, 

To others that flower might say, 
But the lover welcomed the herald bright 

Of the glad St. Valentine's day. 
The Crocus was hailed as a happy flower. 

And the holy saint that day. 
Poured out on the earth the golden shower 

To light his votaries' way. 

On the day of St. George, the brave St. George 

To merry England dear. 
By field and by fell and by mountain gorge, 

Shone Hyacinths blue and clear ; 
Lovely and prized was their purple light, 

And 'twas said in ancient story. 
That their fairy bells rang out at night 

A peal to old England's glory ; 
And sages read in the azure hue 

Of the flower so widely known. 
That by white sail spread over ocean's blue 

Should the empire's right be shown. 

And thou m faithful memory, 

St. John, thou shining light, 
Beams not a burning torch for thee. 

The scarlet Lychnis bright? ■ 



LEGENDS OF FLOWERS. 77 

See, holy Mary, at thy shrine, 

Another pure flower bloom, 
Welcome to thee with news divine. 

The Lily's faint perfume. 
Proudly its stately head it rears. 

Arrayed in virgin white, — 
So Truth, amid a world of tears, 

Doth shine with vestal light. 

And thou whose opening buds were shown 

A Saviour's cross beside, 
We hail thee, Passion-Flower, alone, 

Sacred to Christ who died. 
No image of a mortal love 

May thy pale blossoms be ; 
Linked with a Passion far above — 

A Saviour's agony. 
All other flowers are poor and dim. 

All other glories loss ; 
We twine thy matchless buds for Him 

Who died on holy cross. 
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George B 



OW fresh, Lord, how sweet and cleai 



Are thy returns, e'en as the flowers in i 
To which, besides their own demean, 
The late-past frosts tributes of pleasure bn 
Grief melts away 
Like snow in May ; 
As if .there were no such cold thing. 

Who would have thought my shrivell'd h 
Could have recovered greenness 1 It was g 

Quite underground, as flowers depart 
To see their Mother-root when they have bl 
Where they together 
All the hard weather 
Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 

These are thy wonders, Lord of power, 
Killing and quickening, bringing down to h 
And up to heaven in an hour; 



THE FLOWER. 79 



sking a chiming of a passing bell, 

We say amiss 

This or that is : 
hy word is all ; if we could spell. 



that I once past changing were, 
ast in thy Paradise, where no flower can wither I 

Many a spring I shoot up fair, 
ffering at Heaven, growing and groaning thither: 
Nor doth my flower 
Want a spring-shower, 
3fy sins and I joining together. 

But while I grow in a straight line. 
Still upwards bent as if Heaven were mine own. 

Thy anger comes and I decline : 
What frost to that ? What pole is not the zone 
Where all things burn. 
When thou dost turn. 
And the least frown of thine is shown ? 

And now in age I bud again ; 
After so many deaths I live and write ; 

1 once more smell the dew and rain. 
And relish versing ; my only light 

It cannot be 
That I am he 
On whom thy tempests fell all night 1 



80 THE SWEET-BRIER. 

These are thy wonders, Lord of love ! 
To make us see we are hut flowers that glide, 

Which when we once can find and prove 
Thou hast a garden for us, where to bide. 
Who would be more, 
Swelling through store, 
Forfeit their Paradise by their pride. 



-♦-♦-^ 



Brainard. 

/\UR sweet autumnal western-scented wind 
Robs of its odors none so sweet a flower, 
In all the blooming waste it left behind. 
As that the sweet-brier yields it ; and the shower 
Wets not a rose that buds in beauty's bower 
One half so lovely ; yet it grows along 
The poor girl's pathway, by the poor man's door. 
Such are the simple folks it dwells among ; 
And humble as the bud, so humble be the song. 

I love it, for takes its untouched stand 
Not in the vase that sculptors decorate, 
Its sweetness all is of my native land ; 
And e'en its fragrant leaf has not its mate 
Among the perfumes which the rich and groat 



THF WILD CHERRY-TREE. 81 

Buy from the odors of the spicy East : 
You love your flowers and plants, and will you hate 
The little four-leaved rose that I love hest, 
That freshest will awake, and sweetest go to rest ? 



Anon, 

/\H, — there never was yet so fair a thing, 

By racing river or bubbling spring. 
Nothing that ever so gayly grew 
Up from the ground when the skies were blue, 
Nothing so brave — nothing so free 
As thou^ — my wild, wild Cherry-tree ! 

Jove ! how it danced in the gusty breeze ! 
Jove ! how it frolicked amongst the trees ! 
Dashing the pride of the poplar down. 
Stripping the thorn of his hoary crown ! 
Oak or ash — ^what matter to thee ? 
'Twas the same to my wild, wild Cherry-tree. 

Never at rest, like one that's young 
Abroad to the winds its arms it flung, 
Shaking its bright and crowned head, 
Whilst I stole up for its berries red — 
Beautiful berries ! beautiful tree ! 
Hurrah ! for the wild, wuld Cherry-tree I 

4* 



82 SONNET. 

Back I fly to the days gone by, 

Aud I sec thy branches against the sky, . 

I see on the grass thy blossoms shed, 

I see (nay I taste) thy berries red, 

And I shout — like the tempest loud and free, 

Hurrah ! for the wild, wild Cherry-tree ! 



■♦-•-^ 
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Keats, 



AH Solitude ! if I must with thee dwell, 

^ Let it not be among the jumbled heap 
Of murky buildings, climb with me the steep ! 

Nature's observatory — whence the dell, 

Its flowery slopes, its river's crystal swell. 
May seem a span ; let me thy vigils keep 
'Mongst boughs pavilioned where the deer's swift leap 

Startles the wild bee from the fox-glove bell. 

But though I'll gladly trace these scenes with thee, 
Yet the sweet converse of an innocent mind, 
Whose words are images- of thoughts refined, 
Is my soul's pleasure ; and it sure must be 

Almost the highest bliss of human kind, 

When to thy haunts two kindred spirits flee. 



W, C. Bryant 

TNNOCENT child and snow-white flower! 
Well are ye paired in your opening hour, 
Thus should the pure and the lovely meet, 
Stainless with stainless, and sweet with sweet. 

White as those leaves, just blown apart. 
Are the folds of thy own young heart ; 
Guilty passion and cankering care 
Never have left their traces there. 

Artless one ! though thou gazest now. 
O'er the white blossom with earnest brow, 
Soon will it tire thy childish eye, 
Fair as it is, thou wilt thtow it by. 

Throw it aside in thy weary hour. 
Throw to the ground the snow-white flower, 
Yet, as thy tender years depart. 
Keep that white and innocent heart. 



fTfSttrtaK anlj fff-gaij. 

Clarefu 

T)T'T Yesterday the laughing sun 
Came dancing up the rosy East — 
You would have thought that it was Ma 
The birds sang clear on every spray. 

The heart with fuller motion beat, 
The sad eye flashed with brighter fire ; 
Down to the ground the sunbeams came 
And lit the crocus' slender flame. 

The branches of the lonely pine 
Rocked to a glad harmonious hymn. 
The song-bird's music and the breeze 
With double laughter shook the trees 

That cluster round the southern wall. 
A feathery fringe against th(» sky ; 

Their yellow branches in the sun 

Are very fair to look upoa 



- — 1 

YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 85 \ 

Sar down between the rounded hills, 
C watched a wreath of morning mist 

Floating in shadow — rising slow, 
IThe sunlight glorified its snow. 

The day was blessed. Field and hill 
Dreamed, bathod in light and lulled with sound. 

All day my soul at peace within 

Went caroling her joyful hymn. 

To- Day you cannot see the sun, 
A blinding mist blots out the sky. 

You hear the angry waters flow, 

You hear the wintry breezes blow. 

The branches of the lonely pine 
Mutter and sigh, tossed to and fro ; 

The birds that chanted in the sun 

Sit in the covert cold and dumb. 

The maiden Spring that Yesterday 
Was born, To-Day, alas ! is dead. 

The pitying heavens drop over all 

This silent snow for fittest pall. 

The sobbing wmds her requiem sing ; 
The plashing waves upon the shore 

Sigh hour by hour ; the dreary day 

In mist and silence fades away. 



86 THE RAIN. 

The heart is wintry as the earth — 
Tossed with the storm, and drenched w 
And dark with doubts that round he: 
To choke with tears her heavenward 
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TTEIGHho! the rain, 

The wild, impetuous rain ! — 

Hear how it raves at my window pai 

Hurrying down with a mad comm< 

Mad as the din of a storm-lashed < 

Sweeping the mountains, pelting the 

Heigh ho ! the wild, impetuous 



Heigh ho ! the rain, 

The chiding, querulous rain . 

Hear how it scolds at my window pa 

See, on the boughs that are well n 

Hundreds of leaves in their terror 

Seeming to murmur this sad refrain- 

Heigh ho ! the chiding, queruloi 



THE RAIN. 87 

Heigh ho ! the rain I 
^he pleading, pitiful rain ! 
lark ! how it sighs at my window pane ! 
Type of a hreast that is full of sorrow, 
Sighing for peace and a brighter morrow, 
Sighs that are uttered too oft in vain — 
Heigh ho ! the pleading, pitiful rain ! 



Heigh ho ! the rain ! 
lie weary, desolate rain I 
ark ! how it sobs at my window pane ! 
Sobs like a child that has lost its mother, 
And never, never can find another 
love and cherish like her again ! 

Heigh ho ! the weary, desolate rain ! 



Heigh ho ! the rain ! 
TThe dainty, delicate rain ! 
Hear how it taps at my window pane ! 
Gratefully sweet, like Love's moist fingers 
Laid on a brow where fever lingers. 
Drip the cool sounds on my heated brain — 
Heigh ho ! the dainty, delicate rain ! 



Heigh ho ! the rain 
The lovely, musical rain . 
Hear how it chants at my window pane I 
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APRIL. 



Hushed is the tempest's petulant chidin 
Gently and gracefully ever 'tis gliding 
Into a calm and beautiful stream — 

Heigh ho ! the lovely, musical rain I 



Heigh ho ! the rain ! 
The fitful, vanishing rain I 
Now it has ceased at my window pane ! 

Through the torn edge of a cloud just part 
See ! one tremulous star has started, 
Putting to silence my dull refrain — 

Heigh ho ! the fitful, vanishing rain ! 



-•-♦-•- 
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H. W. Longfellow. 



A LL day the low-lmng clouds have dropped 
Their garnered fulness down ; 
All day that soft gray mist hath wrapped 
Hill, valley, grove and town. 



There has not been a sound to-day 
To break the calm of nature ; 

Nor motion, I might almost say. 
Of life, or living creature, — 
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■^ ^^^aving "bough, or warbling bird, 
XT cattle faintly lowing, 
Xuld have half believed I heard 
lie leaves and blossoms growing. 

^od to hear — I love it well — 
he rain's continuous sound ; 
.11 drops, but thick and fast they fell 
own straight into the ground. 

^* leafy thickness is not yet 
^IIEarth's naked breast to screen, 
ough every dripping branch is set 
IV^ith shoots of tender green. 



re, since I looked at early mom, , 

Those honey-suckle buds 

ave swelled to double growth ; that thorn 

Hath put forth larger studs ; — 



hat lilac's cleaving cones have burst, 
The milk-white flowers revealing ; 
^ven now upon my senses first 

Mcthinks their sweets are stealing. 

The very earth, the steaming air, 

Is all with fragrance rife ; 
And grace and beauty every where 

Are flushing into life. 

I 
I 




90 BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 

Down, down they come — those fruitful stores \ 

Those earth-rejoicing drops ! 
A momentary deluge pours, — 

Then thins, decreases, stops. 

And ere the dimples on the stream 

Have circled out of sight, 
Lo ! from the west, a parting gleam 

Breaks forth of amber light. 

But yet, behold ! abrupt and loud, 
Comes down the glittering rain ; 

The farewell of a passing cloud, 
The fringes of her train. 



-♦-•-♦- 



iMttertnps aniit iaisits. 

^^ Mary Hovoitt. 

T>UTTERCUPS and Daisies— 

Oh ! the pretty flowers ! 
Coming ere the Spring-time 
To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafleSs, 
While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and Daisies 
Spring up here and there. 



BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 91 

Ere the snow-drop peepeth ; 
Ere the crocus bold ; 
Ere the early primrose 
Opes its paly gold ; 
Somewhere on a sunny bank 
Buttercups are bright ! 
Somewhere 'mong the frozen grass 
Peeps the Daisy white. 



Little hardy flowers 
Like to children poor 
Playing in their sturdy health 
By their mother's door;* 
Purple with the north-wind, 
Yet alert and bold, 
Fearing not and caring not, 
Though they be a-cold ! 



What to them is weather ! 
What are stormy showers ! 
Buttercups and Daisies 
Are these human flowers ! 
He who gave them hardship, 
And a life of care, 
Gave them likewise hardy strength, 
And patient hearts to bear. 



92 SUNSET IN APRIL. 

Welcome yellow Buttercups I 
Welcome Daisies white I 
Ye are in my spirit 
Visioned, a delight ! 
Coming ere the Spring-time, 
Of sunny hours to tell — 
Speaking to our hearts of Him 
Who doeth all things well. 



-•-•-•- 



Sanstt in Jlpril 

I^ederick W. Grat/sat 

THE rain hath ceased— and in the west. 

The clouds float off like fairy isles 
And slautly through the shining rifts, 
The low Sun brightly smiles. 

The freshened woods and laughing streams 
In a broad, golden glory lie ; 
And the far hills their kindling peaks 
Lift up against the sky. 

Lo ! yonder, looking toward the west, 
The town reflects the crimson rays 
And window, dome, and steeples glow. 
In the enkindling blaze. 



SUNSET IN APRIL. 93 

^^Tigh what sweet cottage -homes that lie 
^^ttered o'er lonely moor and height, 
^ ^H parting Sun's benignant smile 
Shoots its warm, cheering light ! 

Glad eyes and cheerful hearts like mine. 
Looking from vales and hills afar, 
In solemn, pensive spirit, watch 
His slow, descending car. 

The maiden turneth from her book. 
The peasant pauses at his plough. 
And ships, far out upon the sea, 
Behold his setting now. 

On upland heights — ^from quiet spots. 
Where graves lie in the pleasant light, 
Sorrow and Faith, with tearful eyes. 
Outlook the coming night. 

Low drops his noiseless, golden wheel ; 
The light creeps up the village spire. 
And now the crowning cross alone 
Reflects the fading fire. 

From all beneath it — tower and tree. 
Hath passed the glory of the skies. 
And on that lonely crucifix 
The day's last halo lies. 
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94 iA.T. 

Bo set my life — in cloudless peace, 
With scenes of brighter day before, 
And smiles of love for those I leaye 
Upon this darkling shore. 

So fade the Earth — so climb the light, 
Till kindling with ecstatic fire, 
My soul shall glow like yonder cross 
Above its fading spire. 



-•■•-♦- 







Willis, 

H, the merry day has pleasant hours, 

And dreamily they glide, 
As if they floated like the leaves 

Upon a silver tide. 
The trees are full of crimson buds, 

And the woods are full of birds, 
And the waters flow to music, 

Like a tune with pleasant woidfl. 

The verdure of the meadow-land 

Is creeping to the hills, 
The sweet, blue-blossom'd violets 

Are blowing by the rills ; 
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The lilac has a load of balm 

For every wind that stirs, 
And the larch stands green %nd beautiful 

Amid the sombre firs. 

There's perfume upon every wind — 

Music in every tree-r— 
Dews for the moisture-loving flowers, 

Sweets for the sucking bee j 
The sick come forth for the healing south, 

The young are gathering flowers ; 
And life is a tale of poetry 

That is told by golden hours. • 

If 'tis not a true philosophy, 

Then the spirit when set free, 
Still lingers about its olden home. 

In the flower and the tree ; 
It is very strange that our pulses thrill 

At the sight of a voiceless thing. 
And our hearts yearn so with tenderness, 

In the beautiful time of Spring. 
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Grcui 

ri'^IIR moruing brightneBS showereth down 
^ The moriung*freshness goeth up from e 
The morning gladness shine th everywhere 
Soon as the sun, in glorious panoply, 
Parting the crimson curtains of his tent, 
Begins the day's proud march, the voice of 
And flush of beauty live along his way ! 
The maiden flowers, whom all the dreamy i 
The starlight vainly wooed, with wan, cold 
Blush as his presence breathes upon their 1 
And feel his kiss through all their glowing 
And shake the night dew from their joyoui 
And pour thick perfumes on the golden aii 

The trees bow at his coming and look brav 
In all the richness of their new attire ; 
The Aspen's shining leaves give back his s 
Dancing in glee, yet whispering in awe, 
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^^tful maidens at some gorgeous fete, 
■^J a monarch's presence ; aged Oaks 
y^Xing again at their stout, loyal hearts ; 
^^ly brotherhood of mountain Pines 
^th a solemn greeting, like a band 
^ old monks, in sombre vestments clad, 
^''^injmede, the Magnolia stands, 

^1 and fair ; his silver chalice lifts, 
^^d with night's nectar, to the thirsty god. ^ 
^^^t'den Lilac, rich in purple bloom, 
'^^s her royal largess far and wide ; 
^lie warm bosom of the opening Rose 
^ out its odorous sighs to the " sweet south," 
Soft-plumed, low- voiced rover from afar, 
Se wings are heavy with the perfume stolen 
I the cleft hearts of his forsaken loves. 
Mignonette breathes tenderly and deep, 
pure home-fragrance of an humble heart ; 
even the tiny Violet can make 
little circle sweet as love ; the Vine, 
ring in mid-air to the frolic wind, 
IS scented blossoms on the clover tufts, 
cheerful daisies, lighting up the grass. 
Robin and the Oriole awake 
h the first sunshine glancing on their wings, 
thrill the young leaves quivering round their nests 
ih glad, wild gushes of exulting song, — 
pour swift waves of clear, delicious sound 
=*h and rejoicing, on the morning air. 

5 



O South ey, 

If ILD arch of promise, on the evening sky, 
•^"- Thou shinest fair with many a lovely ray 
Each in the other melting ; much mine eye 

Delights to linger on thee, for the day 
Changeful and many weathered, seemed to smile, 
Flashing brief splendor thro' the clouds the while, 
Which deepened dark anon and fell in rain. 

But pleasant is it now to pause and view 

Thy various tints of frail and watery hue, 
And think the storm shall not return again. 
Such is the smile that piety bestows 

On the good man's pale cheek, when he, in peace, 
Departing gently from a world of woes 

Anticipates the world where sorrows cease. 



Ml 

William Hahington, 

TT7HEN I survey the bright . 

Celestial sphere, 
So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear ; 

My soul her wings doth spread, 

And heavenward flies, 
The Almighty's mysteries to read 

In the large volumes of the skies. 

For the bright firmament 

Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 

In speaking the Creator's name. 

No unregarded star 

Contracts its light 
Into so small a character 

Removed far from our human sight : 
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But if wc steadfast look 

We shall discern 
In it; as in some holy book, 

How man may heavenly knowledge learn. 

It tells the conqueror 

That far stretch'd power, 
Which his proud dangers traffic for, 

Is but the triumph of an hour. 

That from the farthest North, 

Some nation may 
Yet undiscovered issue forth. 

And o'er his new-got conquest sway. 

Some nation yet shut in 

With hills of ice 
May be let out to scourge his sin, 

* "^ Till they shall equal him in vice. 

And they likewise shall 

• Their ruin have ; 

For as yourselves your empires fall. 
And every kingdom hath a grave. 

There those celestial fires, 

Though seeming mute, 
The fallacy of our desires 

And all the pride of life confute. 



A 
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For they have watch'd since first 

The world had birth, 
And found sin in itself accurst, 

And nothing permanent on earth. 



-• • ♦- 



Percivdl, 

T FEEL a newer life in every gale ; 

-■• The winds that fan the flowers, 

And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 

Tell of serener hours, — 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 

The spirit of the gentle south wind calls 

From his blue throne of air. 
And where his whispering voice in music falls. 

Beauty is budding there ; 
The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake. 

The waving verdure rolls along the plain. 

And the wide forest weaves. 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 

A canopy of leaves. 



^ 
^ 
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And from its darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 

Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May ; 

The tresses of the woods 
Wira the light dallying of the west wind play ; 

And the full brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goal they run 
Hail the returning sun. 



• ••- 
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Horace Smith. 

AY stars ! that ope your eyes with mom to twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth's creation, 
And dew drops on her lovely altars sprinkle 
As a libation ! 



Te matin worshippers ! who, bending lowly 
Before the uprisen sun. God's lidless eye. 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high ! 

Te bright mosaics ! that with storied beauty 

The floor of nature's temple tessellate, 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create ! 



1 
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■"eati cloistered boughs each floral bell that swingeth, 
•Aod tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 

Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column 

Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fane, most catholic and solemn. 
Which God hath plann'd. 

To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply; 
Its choir the wind and waves — its organ, thunder — 
Its dome the sky. 

There, as in solitude and shade I wander 

Through the green aisles, or stretched upon the sod ; ^ ^ 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God, — 

Your voiceless lips. Oh flowers ! are living preachers, 

Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book. 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 
From loneliest nook. 

Floral apostles ! that in dewy splendor, 

" Weep without wo, and blush without a crime," 
O, may I deeply learn, and ne'er surrender, 
Your lore sublime ! 

ifc- ^ — 
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Tilou w.Tt iiMt. S.»lninc!i. \v all thy glory, 
Array'il," the lilies rry, '•in robes like ours; 
How vain your grandeur ! ah, how transitory, 
Are human flowers !" 

In the 8\&eet-sconte<l i)icture, heavenly Artist ! 

With which thou paintost nature's wide-spread hall,- 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all ! 

Not useless are ye, flowers ! though made for pleasure, 

Blooming o'er field and wave, by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 

Ephemeral sages ! what instructors hoary 
^Por such a world of thought could furnish scope ? 
Each fading calyx a memento mori^ 
• Yet fount of hope. 

Posthumous glories ! angel-like collection ! 

Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection, 
A second birth ! 

Were I, O God ! in churchless lands remaining. 

Far from all voice of teachers or divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines ! 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
L 

"VriNE years old ! The first of any 

Seem the happiest years that come ; — 

Yet when I was nine, I said 

No such word ! — I thought, instead, 
That the Greeks had used as many 

In besieging Ilium. 

II. 
Nine green years had scarcely brought me 

To my childhood's haunted spring ; — ^ 

I had life, like flowers and bees. 

In betwixt the country trees ; 
And the sun, the pleasure taught me, 

Which he teacheth every tiling. 

III. 
If the rain fell, there was sorrow ; — 

Little head leaned on the pane, 

Little finger drawing down it 

The long trailing drops upon it, — 

And the " Rain, rain, come to-morrow," 

Said for charm against the rain. 
5* 
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IV. 

Such a charm was right Canidian, 
Though you meet it with a jeer ! 
If I said it long enough 
Then the rain hummed dimly off, 

And the thrush, with his pure Lydian. 
Was left only to the ear ; 

V. 

And the sun and I together 

Went a-rushing out of doors : 

Vie oui tender spirits drew 

Over hill and dale in view, 
Glimmering hither, glimmering thither, 

In the footsteps of the showers. 

VI. 

Underneath the chestnuts dripping, 
Through the grasses wet and fair, 
Straight I sought my garden-ground. 
With the laurel on the mound. 

And the pear-tree oversweeping 
A side shadow of green Mr. 

VII. 

In the garden, lay supinely 

A huge giant, wrought of spade ! 
Arms and legs were stretched at length 
In a passive giant strength, — 

And the meadow-turf, cut finely. 
Bound them laid and interlaid. 
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VUI. 

Call bim Hector, son of Priam ! 

Such his title and degree. 

With my rake I smoothed his brow, 

Both his cheeks I weeded through : 
But a rhymer such as I am, . 

Scarce can sing his dignity. 

IX. 

Eyes of gentianella's azure, 

Staring, winking at the skies ; 

Nose of gillyflowers and box ; 

Scented grasses, put for locks — 
Which a little breeze, at pleasure. 

Set a-waving round his eyes. 

X. 

Brazen helm of daffodillies. 

With a glitter towards the light ; 

Purple violets, for the mouth. 

Breathing perfumes west and south ; 
And a sword of flashing lilies, 

H olden ready for the fight. 

XI. 

And a breastplate, made of daisies, 

Closely fitting, leaf by leaf; 

Periwinkles interlaced 

Drawn for belt about the waist ; 
While the brown bees, humming praises, 

Shot their arrows round the chief. 
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XII. 

And who kiiowH (I sometimes wondered), 
If the disoin]»odu?d soul 
Of oKl lliretor, ouce-of Troy, 
Mi^lit not take a dreary joy 

Here to ont^ir, if it thundered, 
Rolling up the thunder-roll ? 

XIII. 

Rolling this way. from Troy-ruin, 
Tn this body rude and rife, 
lie might enter, and take rest 
'Neath the daisies of the breast — 

Thev. with tender roots, renewing 
His heroic heart to life. 

XIV. 

Who could know ? I sometimes started 

At a motion or a sound ! 

Did his mouth speak, naming Troy, 

With an o7ro7ro7ro7rot ? 
Did the pulse of the Strong-hearted 

Make the daisies tremble round? 

XV. 

It was hard to answer, often : 
But the birds sang in the tree — 
But the little birds sang bold, 
In the pear-tree green and old ; 

And my terror seemed to soften, 
Through the courage of their glee. 
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XVI. ! 

Oh. the hirds, the tree, the ruddy 

And white blossoms, sleek with rain ! 

Oh, my garden, rich with pansies ! 

Oh, my childhood, bright romances ! 
All revive, like Hector's body, 

And I see them stir again ! 

XVII. 

And despite life's changes — cnances, 

And despite the death-bell's toll, 

They press on me in full seeming ! — 

Help, some angel ! stay this dreaming ! 
As the birds sang in the branches, 

Sing God's patience through my soul ! 

xvm. 
That no dreamer, no neglecter, 

Of the present's work unsped, 

I may wake up and be doing, 

Life's heroic ends. pursuing, 
Though my past is dead as Hector, 

And though Hector is twice dead. 



fpn^ 



Anon. 



npHOU Giver of all earthly good — 

Thou wonder-working ifower, 
Whose Spirit smiles in every star, 

And breathes in every flower ; 
How gratefully we speak Thy name, 

How gladly own Thy sway, 
How thrillingly Thy presence feels 

When 'mid Thy works we stray 1 

We may forget Thee for a time, 

In scenes with tumult rife. 
When worldly cares or pleasures claim 

Too large a share of life ; 
But not in Nature's sweet domain, 

Where every thing we see, 
From loftiest mount to lowliest flower 

Is eloquent of Thee. 
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Where waves lift up their tuneful voice, 

And solemn anthems chime, 
Where winds through echoing forests peal 

Their melodies suhlime ; 
Where'er insensate objects breathe 

Devotion's grateful lays — 
Man cannot choose but join the choir 

That hymns his Maker's praise. 

Beneath the city's gilded domes, 

In temples decked with care. 
Where Art and Splendor vie to make 

Their earthly mansions fair ; 
Our forms may lowly bend, our lips 

May breathe a formal lay. 
The while our wayward hearts refase 

The holy rites to pay. 

But in that grander temple, reared 

By thine Almighty hand, 
Where glorious Beauty bids the mind's 

Diviner powers expand ; 
Our thoughts, like grateful vassals, give 

A homage glad and free. 
Our souls in adoration bow, 

And mutely reverence Thee. 



I 



Soutkei/, 

npHOU lingerest, Spring, still wintry is the scene ; 

The fields tlieir dead and sapless russet wear ; 

Scarce does the glossy Celandine appear 
Starring the sunny bank, or, early green. 
The Elder yet its circling tufts put forth ; 

The sparrow tenants still the eave-built nest, 

Where we should see our martin's snowy breast 
Oft darting out. The blasts from the bleak north 

And from the keener east still frequent blow ; 

Sweet Spring, thou lingerest, and it should be so- 
Late let the fields and gardens blossom out ! 

Like man, when most with smiles thy face is drest, 

'Tis to deceive, and he who knows you best, 
When most ye promise, even most will doubt. 



im Wtnt\tx in llag. 

Leigh Hunt, 

T> EADER ! what soul that loves a verse can see 
•*-*^ The Spring return, nor glow like you and me ? 
Hear the rich birds, and see the landscape fill, 
Nor long to utter his harmonious will ? 

This, more than ever, leaps into the veins, 
When Spring has been delayed by winds and rains, 
And, coming like a burst, comes with a show 
Blue all above, and basking green below. 
And all the people culling the sweet prime : 
Then issues forth the bee, to clutch the thyme. 
And the bee -poet rushes into rhyme. 

For lo ! no sooner have the chills withdrawn, 
Than the bright elm is tufted on the lawn ; 
The merry sap has run up in the bowers. 
And burst the windows of the buds in flowers ; 
With song the bosoms of the birds run o'er ; 
The cuckoo calls ; the swallow's at the door ; 
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And apple-trees at noon, with bees alive, 

Burn with the golden chorus of the hive. 

Now all these sweets, these sounds, this vernal blaze — 

Is but one joy expressed a thousand ways ; 

And honey from the flowers, and song from birds, 

Are from the poet's pen his overflowing words. 

Ah, friends ! methinks it were a pleasant sphere, 
If, like the trees, we blossomed every year ; 
If locks grew thick again, and vernal dyes 
Returned in checks, and raciness in eyes ; 
And all around us, vital to the tips. 
The human orchard laughed with cherry lips ! 

So natural is the wish, that bards gone by 
Have left it all in some immortal sigh. 



But see ! the weather calls me. Here's a bee 
Comes bounding in my room imperiously. 
And, talking to himself, hastily burns 
About mine ear, and so in heat returns. 

little brethren of the fervid soul. 
Kissers of flowers, lords of the golden bowl, 

1 follow to your fields and tufted brooks : 
Winter's the time to which the poet looks 

For hiving his sweet thoughts, and making honeyed books 
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Anon. 

AWN, gentle flower, 



From the morning earth I 
We will gaze and wonder 
At thy wondrous birth ! 

Bloom, gentle flower ! 

Lover of the light, 
Sought by wind and shower, 

Fondled by the night ! 

Fade, gentle flower I 

All thy white leaves close ; 
Having shown thy beauty, 

Time 'tis for repose. 

• 
Die, gentle flower. 

In tlie silent sun ! 

So, — all pangs are over. 

All thy tasks are done. 
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Day hath no more glory, 
Though he soars so high ; 

Thiuc is all man's story, 
Live, — and love, — ^and die ! 
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A FAXOY. 



ANE morning in the blossoming May, 
^ A child was sporting 'mongst the flowers 
Till, wearied out with his restless play, 
He laid him down to dream away 
The long and scorching noontide hours. 

At length an Angel's unseen form 
Parted the air with a conscious thrill. 

And poised itself like a presence warm 
Above the boy who was slumbering still. 
Never before had so fair a thing 
Stayed the swift speed of his shining wing ; 
And gazing down with a wonder rare, 
On the beautiful face of ^e dreamer there. 
The Angel stooped to kiss the child, 
When lo ! at the touch the baby smiled — 
And just where the unseen lips had prest, 
A dimple lay in its sweet unrest, — 
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Sporting upon his cheek of rose 

Like a ripple waked from its light repose, 

On a streamlet's breast when the soft wind blows. 

— And the Angel passed from the sleeping one, 

For his mission to Earth was done. 

A fair face bent above the boy ; 
It must have been the boy's own mother, — 

For never would such pride and joy 
Have lit the face of any other. 
And while she gazed, the quiet air 
Grew tremulous with a whispered prayer ; 
Anon it ^eased, and the boy awoke, 
And a smile of love o'er his features broke. 
The mother marked with a holy joy 
The dimpling cheek of her darling boy, 
And caught him up, while a warm surprise 
Stole like a star to her midnight eyes ! — 
And she whispered low, as she gently smiled, 
" I know an Angel has kissed my child !" 



f0 €mm'i, tap a Itajitiigi. 

ITerriek. 

/^ ET up, get up for shame ! the blooming morn 
^ Upon her wings presents the god UHshorn. 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quiltcd colors through the air ; 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree. 
Each flower has wept, and bowed toward the east, 
Above an hour since, yet you are not drest, 
Nay, not so much as out of bed ; 
When all the birds have matins said, 
And sung their thankful hymns, 'tis sin, 
Nay, profanation, to keep in. 
Whereas a thousand virgins on this day. 
Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May. 

I 

Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth, like the Spring-time, fresh and greei 
And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
For jewels for your gown or hair ; 
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Fear not, the leaves will strew 

Gems in abundance upon you ; 
Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 
Against you come, some orient pearls unwept. 

Come, and receive them while the light 

Hangs on the dew-locks of the night : 

And Titan on the eastern hill 

Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in praying ; 
Few beads are best, when once we go a Maying. 

Come, let us go, while we are in our prime. 
And take the harmless folly of the time ; 

We shall grow old apace, and die 

Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 

As fast away as does the sun ; 
And as a vapor, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne'er be found again ; 

So, when you and I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade ; ^ 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drowned with us in endless night. 
Then while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let's go a Maying. 



Charlotte Smith. 

npHE garlands fade that Spring so lately wove, 

Each simple flower which she had nursed in dew, 
Anemonies that spangled every grove — 

The primrose wan, and harebell mildly blue. 
No more shall violets lingei»in the dell, 

Or purple orchis variegate the plain, 
Till Spring again shall call forth every bell, 

And dress with humid hands her wreaths again. — 
Ah, poor humanity ! so frail, so fair. 

Are the fond visions of thine early day. 
Till tyrant passion and corrosive care 

Bid all thy fairy colors fade away ! 
Another May new buds and flowers shall bring ; 
Ah ! why has happiness no second Spring ? 



Sttraraer* 

n. II. Stoddard. 

fP.HE Summer-time has come again, 

With all its light and mirth, 
And June leads on the laughing hours, 
To bless the weary earth. 

The sunshine lies along the street, 

So dim and cold before. 
And in the open window creeps, 

And slumbers on the floor. 

The country was so fresh and fine 

And beautiful in May, 
It must be more than beautiful, 

A Paradise to-day ! 

If I were only there again, 
I'd seek the lanes apart. 
And shout aloud in mighty words, 

To ease my happy heart. 
5 
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But prisoned here with flat brick walls, 

I sit alone and sigh ; 
My only glimpse of Summer near, 

A strip of cloudy sky. 



-•-•-♦- 



Mary Noel Meigs, 

T AUGHINGLY thou comest, 

Rosy June, 
With thy light and tripping feet, 
And thy garlands fresh and sweet, 

And thy waters all in tune ; 
With thy gifts of buds and bells. 
For the uplands and the dells, 
With the wild-bird and the bee 
On the blossom or the tree, 
And my heart leaps forth to meet thee. 
With a joyous thrill to greet thee. 

Rosy June; 
And I love the flashing ray 
Of the rivulets at play, 
As^tliey sparkle into day. 

Rosy June ! 
Most lovely do I call thee. 

Laughing June ! 
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For thy skies are bright and blue, 
As a sapphire's brilliant hue, 

And the beats of Summer noon, 
Made cooler by thy breath — 
O'er the clover-scented heath, 

Which the scythe must sweep so soon ; 
And thou fann'st the fevered cheek 

With thy softest gales of balm, 
Till the pulse so low and weak 

Beateth stronger and more calm. 
And the student's listless air, 
As a dreamy sound and dear, 
caught a pleasant murmur of the insect's busy hum, 
Where arching branches meet, 
O'er the turf beneath his feet, 
. thousand Summer fancies with the melody have come ; 
And he turneth from the page 
Of the prophet or the sage, 
orgetteth all the wisdom of his books ; 
For his heart is roving free 
With the butterfly and bee, 
ihimeth with the music of the brooks, 
Singing still their merry tune 
In the flashing light of noon. 
One chord of thy sweet lyre. 

Laughing June ! 
A glimpse thou art of Heaven, 
Lovely June ! 
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Typo of a purer clime 

IJfyninl tlu; fliglit of time, 

Wh«?ro the amaranth flowers are rife 

IJy the placid stream of life, 
For ever gently flowing ; 

WhiTe the beaut v of the rose 

lu that land of soft repose, 

No blight nor fading knows 
In immortal fragrance blowing. 

And my prayer is still to see 

In thy blessed ministry, 
A transient gleam of regions that are all divinely fair ; 

A foretaste of the bliss 

In a holier world than this, 
And a place beside the loved ones who are safely gathei 
there. 



^t f ttlip m)i dEglantim. 



Anon, 



mHE Tulip called to the Eglantine, 
-*• " Good neighbor, I hope yon see 
How the throngs that visit the garden come 
To pay their respects to me. 

" The florist admires my elegant robe, 

And praises its rainbow ray. 
Till it seems as if, through his raptured eyes 

He was gazing his soul away." 

" It may be so," said the Eglantine ; 

" In an humble nook I dwell. 
And what is passing among the great, 

I cannot know so well. 

" But they speak of me as the flower of love, 

And that low-whispered name, 
Is dearer to me, and my infant buds, 

Than the loudest breath of fame." 



|t |las in Ittttt. 

TT7HAT is so rare as a day in June ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune. 

And o'er it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten*; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 

And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers j 

The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 

The cowslip startles in meadows green. 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 

And there's never a leaf or a blade too meai 
To be some happy creature's palace. 

The little bird sits at the door in the sun, 
Atilt, like a blossom, among the leaves. 

And lets his illumined being o'errun 
With the deluge of Summer it receives. 
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His mate feels the egg^ beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of nature which song is the best ? 

Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, with a rippling cheer. 
Into every bare inlet, and creek, and bay. 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it. 
We are happy now because God so wills it ; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
'Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel quite well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing ; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear. 
That dandelions are blossoming near — 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing. 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back. 
For other couriers we should not lack ; 
We could guess it all by yon heifer's lowing, — 
And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer. 
Warmed with the new wine of the year 
Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 
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Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 

Every thing is happy now. 
Every thing is upward striiKng ; 

'Tis as easy now for the heart to be true, 

As for grass to be green or skies to be blue^ — 
'Tis the natural wfiy of living : 

Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 
In the un scarred heaven they leave no wake ; 

And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets it sorrow and ache ; 

The souF partakes the season's youth. 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 

Lie deep 'neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 



i|m is a Dffngne in tistxt l^wf. 



A7UYn. 



rTHERE is a tongue in every leaf -- 

A voice in every rill ; 
A voice that speaketh every where — 
In flood and fire, through earth and air, 
A tongue that is never still. 

'Tis the great Spirit wide diffused 

Through every thing we see. 
That with our spirits communeth, 
Of things mysterious, — Life and Death, 
Time and Eternity. 

I see Him in the blazing sun, 

And in the thunder-cloud ; 
I hear Him in the mighty roar 
That rusheth through the forests hoar, 

When winds are piping loud. 



r 
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I see Him, hear Him, every where, — 

In all things, — darkness, light. 
Silence, and sound, — but most of all, 
When slumber's dusky curtains fall. 
At the dead hour of night. 

I feel Him in the silent dews^ 
By grateful earth betrayed ; 
I feel Him in the gentle showers. 
The soft south wind, the breath of flow* 
The sunshine and the shade. 

And yet (ungrateful that I am) 

I've turned, in sullen mood. 
From all those things whereof He said 
When the great whole was finished, — 
That they were "very good." 

My sadness on the loveliest things 

Fell like ungrateful dew ; 
The darkness that encompassed me. 
The gloom I felt so palbably, 
My own dark spirit threw. 

Yet He was patient, — slow to wrath. 

Though every day provoked 
By selfish pining, discontent, 
Acceptance cold, or negligent. 
And promises revoked. 
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And still the same rich feast was spread 

For my insensate heart ! 
Not always so : I woke again, 
To join creation's rapturous strain, 

" Oh ! Lord, how good thou art !" 

The clouds drew up, — the shadows fled ; 

The glorious sun broke out ; 
And love, and hope, and gratitude, 
Dispelled that miserable mood 

Of darkness and of doubt. 



-•-•-•- 



Allan Cunningham, 

/^HILD of the country I free as air 
^ 4^rt thou, and as the sunshine fair ; 
Born, like the lily, where the dew 
Lies odorous when the day is new, 
Fed 'mid the May flowers like the bee, 
Nursed to sweet music on the knee, 
Lull'd in the breast to that glad tune 
Which winds make 'mong the woods of June : 
I sing of thee ; — 'tis sweet to sing 
Of such a fair and gladsome thing. 
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Child of the town ! for thee I sigh ; 
A gilded roof's thy golden sky, 
A carptt is thy daisied sod, 
A narrow t^trect thy boundless road j 
^A Thy rushing deer's the clattering tramp 
'Of watcliuion, thy best light's a lamp. 
Tlirough smoke, and not through trellised 
And blooming trees, thy sunbeam sMnes; 
I sing of thee in sadness ; where 
Else is wreck wrought in aught so fair ? 



Child of the country ! thy small feet 
Tread on strawberries red and sweet ; 
With thee I wander forth to see 
The flowers which most delight the bee ; 
The bush o'er which the throstle sung 
In April, while she nursed her young ; 
The don beneath the sloe-thorn, where 
She bred her twins, the timorous hare ; 
The knoll, wrought o'er with wild blue-bel 
Where brown bees build their balmy cells 
The greenwood stream, the shady pool, 
Where trouts leap when the day is cool ; 
The shilfer's nest that seems to be 
A portion of the sheltering tree, — 
And other marvels, which my verse 
Can find no language to rehearse. 



le country ! on the lawn 
:e the bounding fawn, 

bird which tries its wing 
e on the winds of Spring ; 
) sun when from the cloud 
cocks are crowing loud ; 
, shouting, 'mid sunbeams, 

trout in lucid streams, 
y like a mill-wheel round, 

echo's empty sound, 
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le town ! for thee, alas ! j 

spreads nor flowers, nor grass ; i 

10 nests, nor in the sun | 

1 come singing as they run : 
i thy blossom'd tree ; ,^6^ 

liy murmuring bee ; 
;aged, thy cfeve is where 
r dwelts, beside thy hare ; 
Dluck'd, and by the pound 
orous all the city round ; 
n-born on the stalk, 
) in thy evening walk ; 
)irds, — ^but to thee comes 
din of cars and drums, 
5 cries, such as are rife 
nd wassail waken strife. 
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Now climbing up some old tall tree^- 
For climbing sake. 'Tis sweet to thee 
To sit where birds can sit alone, 
Or share with thee thy yenturous throne. 

Child of the town and bustling street, 
What woes and snares await thy feet ! 
Thy paths are paved for five long miles. 
Thy groves and hills are peaks and tiles ; 
Thy fragrant air is yon thick smoke, 
Which shrouds thee like a mourning cloak; 
And thou art cabin'd and confined, 
At once from sun, and dew, and wind ; 
Or set thy tottering feet but on 
Thy longthen'd wtflks of slippery stone : 
The coachman there careering reels . 
With goaded steeds and maddening wheels ; 
And Commerce pours each prosing son 
In pelf's pursuit and hollos ^ Run :' 
While flushed with wine, and stung at play, 
Men rush from darkness into day. 
The stream's too strong for thy small bark ; 
There nought can sail, save what is stark. 

Fly from the town, sweet child ! for health. 
Is happiness, and strength, and wealth, 
There is a lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bower ; 
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On every herb on which you tread 
Are written words which, rightly read, 
Will lead you from earth's fragrant sod, 
To hope, and holiness, and God. 



-•-•-♦- 



A FBAGMENT. 

Leigh Hunt, 

i GOOD old country lodge, half hid with blooms 

Of honeyed green, and quaint with straggling rooms, 
A few of which, white-bedded, and well-swept, 
For friends whose names endeared them should be kept.; 
Of brick I'd have it, far more broad than high, 
With green up to thejdoor, and elm-trees nigh ; 
And the warm sun should have it in his eye. 
The tip-toe traveller peeping through the boughs 
Of my low wall, should bless the pleasant house ; 
And, that my luck might not seem ill-bestowed, 
A bench and spring should greet him on the road. 

My grounds should not be large ; I like to go 
To Nature for a range and prospect too. 
And cannot fancy she'll comprise for me 
Even in a park her all-sufficiency. 
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Besides, my thoughts fly far, and when at rest, 
Love, not a watch-tower, but a lulling nest. 
But all the ground I had should keep a look 
Of Nature still ; have birds' -nests and a brook ; 
One spot for flowers, the rest all turf and trees, 
For I'd not grow my own bad lettuces. 
I'd build a walk, however, against rain, 
Long, peradventure, as my whole domain ; 
And so be sure of generous exercise, 
The youth of age, and medicine of the wise. 



• • • 



f tfet §utttrflg. 

Rogers. 

/^HILD of the Sun ! pursue thy rapturous flight, 
^ Mingling with her thou lov'st in fields of light ; 
And where the flowers of Paradise unfold. 
Quaff" fragrant nectar from their cups of gold. 
There shall thy wings, rich as an evening sky, 
Expand and shut, with silent ecstasy ! 

Yet wert thou once a worm ; a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb and slept. 
And such is man ; soon from his cell of clay 
To burst, a seraph in the blaze of day. 






1 
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ChdUeaubriaHcL 

TL descend le cercueil : et les roses sans tache 

Qu'un pere y deposa. tribut de sa douleur, 
Terre, tu les portas ; et maintenant tu caches 
Jeune fille et jeune fleur. 

Ah ! ne les rends jamais a ce monde profane, 
A ce monde de deuil, d'angoisse et de malheur ; 
Le vent brise et fletrit. le soleil briile et fane, 
Jeune fille et jeune flour. 

Tu dors, pauvre Elise, si Irgere d'annees, 
Tu ne crains plus du jour le poids et la chaleur ! 
EUes ont acheve leurs fraiches matinees, 
Jeune fille et jeune fleur. 

Mais ton pere, Elise, sur ta cendre s'incline, 
Aux rides de son front a monte sa paleur, 
Et vieux chdne, le temps fauchc sur sa racine 
Jeuue fille et jeune fleur. 



f fee llffstbM^. 

Kehi 

TTiTHEN Nature tries lier finest touch, 
' " Weaving her vernal wreath, 
Mark ye ; how close she veils her round, 
Not to be traced by sight or sound, 
Nor soiled by ruder breath % 

Who ever saw the earliest rose 

First open her sweet breast ? 
Or when the Summer sun goes down, 
The first soft star in evening's crown. 

Light up her gleaming crest ? 

Fondly we seek the dawning bloom 

On features wan and fair, 
The gazing eye no change can trace. 
But look away a little space, 

Then turn, and lo 1 'tis there. 
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ut there^s a sweeter flower' than e*er 
Blushed on the rosy spray, — 

brighter star, a richer bloom, ' 

*Llhan e'er did western heaven illume 
At close of Summer day. 

'Tis Love, the last, best gift of Heaven, '^ 
Love, gentle, holy, pure ; * 

But tenderer than a dove's soft eye. 

The searching sun, the open sky, 
She never could endure. % 

Even human Love will shrink from sight 

Here in the coarse, rude earth : 
How then should rash, intruding glance, 
Break in upon her sacred trance 

Who boasts a heavenly birth % 

So still and secret is her growth. 

Ever the truest heart. 
Where deepest strikes her kindly root 
For hope or joy, for flower or fruit. 

Least knows its happy part. 

God only, and good angels, look 

Behind the blissful screen, — 
As when, triumphant o'er his woes. 
The Son of God by moonlight rose. Jj^ 

By all but Heaven unseen : — r £ 



I 

I i 
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As when the Holy Maid beheld 

Her risen Son and Lord : 
Thought has not colors half so fair 
That she to paint that hour may dare, 

In silence best adored. 

The gracious Dove that brought from heayen 

Tlie earnest of our bliss, 
Of many a chosen witness-telling, 
On many a happy vision dwelling, 

Sings not a note of this. 

So, truest image of the Christ, 

Old Israel's long-lost son, 
Wliat time, with sweet, forgiving cheer 
He called his conscious brethren near, 

Would weep with them alone. 

He could not trust his melting soul, 

But in his Maker's sight, — ' 
Then why should gentle hearts and true 
Bare to the rude world's withering view 

Their treasure of delight ! 

No, — ^let the dainty rose awhile 
Her bashful fragrance hide — 
Rend not her silken veil too soon, 
_ But leave her. till her own soft noon. 

To flourish and abide. 



I 



%\i fittle "gta 'gust 



A BOY caught sight of a rose in a bower — 
•^^ A little rose, slyly hiding 
Among the boughs ; 0, the rose was bright 
And young, and it glimmered like morning light ; 
The urchin sought it with haste ; 'twas a flower 
A child indeed might take pride in — 
A little rose, little rose, little red rose, 
Among the bushes hiding. 

The wild boy shouted, " I'll pluck thee, rose. 
Little rose, vainly hiding 
Among the boughs ;" but the little rose spoke — 
" rU prick thee, and that will prove no joke ; 
Unhurt, then I will mock thy woes, 
Whilst thou thy folly art chiding." 
Little rose, little rose, little red rose, 
Among the bushes hiding ! 



Goethe, i 
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But the rude boy laid biB hands on the flower, 
The little rose vainly hiding 
Among the boughs ; O the rose was caught I 
But it turned again, and pricked and fought, 

And left with its spoiler a smart from that hour, 
A pain for ever abiding ; 
Little rose, little rose, little red rose, 
Among the bushes hiding ! 



-•-•-•- 



®|t gr0|f 0f gito. 



Anon, 



QEE how the orient dew, 
^ Shed from the bosom of the mom, 
Into the blowing roses. 

Is careless of its mansion new ; 

For the clear region where 'twas born 
It in itself incloses. 

And in its little globe's^ extent. 

Frames, as it can, its native element. 
How it the purple flower does slight. 

Scarce touching where it lies ; 

But gazing back upon the skies, 
Shines with a mournful light, 
Like its own tear 1 



# 
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Because so long divided from the sphere, 
Bestless it rolls, and insecure, 
Trembling lest it grow impure ; 
Till the warm sun pities its pain, 
And to the skies exhales it back again. 
So the soul, that drops that ray, 
Of the clear fountain of eternal day, 
Gould it within the human flower be seen, 

Bemembering still its former height, 
Shuns the sweet leaves and blossoms green ; 

And, recollecting its own light. 
Does, in its pure and circling thoughts, express 
^ The greater heaven in a heaven less. 

In how coy a figure wound. 

Every way it turns away ! 

So, the world excluding round. 
Yet receiving in the day : 

Dark beneath, but bright above ; 

Pere disdaining, there in love. 

How loose and easy hence to go. 

How girt and ready to ascend ! 
Moving but on a point below. 

It all about does upward bend. 

Such did the manna's sacred dew distil. 

White and entire, although congealed and chill ; 

Congealed on earth ; but does, dissolving, run 

Into the glories of the almighty sun. 



»• 
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Anoru 

ANE day, young frolic Cupid tried 
^ To scatter roses o*er the hours, 
And on the dial's face to hide « 

The course of time with many flowers. 

By chance his rosy wreaths had wound 
Upon the hands, and forced them on ; 

And when he looked again, he found 

The hours had passed, the time was done. 

" Alas !" said Love, and dropped his flowers, 

" I've lost my time in idle play ; 
The sweeter I would make the hours, 

The quicker they are passed away." 



♦ 



Waller. 

r\ 0, lovely Rose ! 

^ Tell her that wastes her time and me. 

That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that's young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied. 

That, hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide. 
Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come forth. 
Suffer herself to be desired. 
And not blush so to be admired. 
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« Then die ! that sh^ 

The common fate of iH things rare 

May read in thee ; 
How email a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! 

(Addltiofial stanza by H, K, White,) 

Yet, though thou fade, 
From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise, 

And teach the maid. 
That Goodness, Time's rude hand defies. 
And Virtue lives, when Beauty dies. 



-•■♦-•- 
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MaleaJierbes. 

Elle etait dc ce monde, o^ les plus belles choses 

Out le pire destin ! 
Et rose — elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses — 

L'espace d'un matin. 



>*■ 



^ 
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Mary HoroitL 

' A ND where have you been, my Mary, 
■^^ And where have you been from me ?' 
' I've been to the top of the Caldon-Low, 
The Midsummer night to see !* 

* And what did you see, my Mary. 

All up on the Caldon-Low V 
' I saw the blithe sunshine come down, 
And I saw the merry winds blow.' 

' And what did you hear, my Mary, 

All up on the Caldon-Hill V 
' I heard the drops of the water made. 

And the green corn ears to fill.' 

* Oh, tell me all, my Mary — 

All, all that ever you know ; 
For you must have seen the fairies, 
Last night on the Caldon-Low.' 
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^ Then take me on your knee, mother, 
And listen, mother of mine : 

A hundred fairies danced last night, 
And tlie harpers they were nine. 

' And merry was the glee of the harp-strii 
And their dancing feet so small ; 

But, oh. the sound uf their talking 
Was merrier far than all !* 

' And what were the words, my Mary, 
That you did hear them say V 

^ I'll tell you all. my mother — 
But let me have my way ! 

' And some they played with the water, 
And rolled it down the hill ; 

" And this," they said, '' shall speedily tu 
The poor old miller's mill ; 

" For there has been no water, 
Ever since the first of May ; 

And a busy man shall the miller be 
By the dawning of the day ! 

" Oh, the miller ; how he will laugh, 
When he sees the mill-dam rise ! 

The jolly old miller, how he will laugh. 
Till the tears fill both his eyes !" 
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' And some they seized the little winds, 

That sounded over the hill, 
And each put a horn into his mouth, 

And blew so sharp and shrill : — 

* " And there," said they, " the merry winds go, 

Away from every horn ; 
And those shall clear the mildew dank 

From the blind old vndoio*s corn. 

" Oh, the poor, blind old widow — 

Though she has been blind so loug. 
She'll be merry enough when the mildew's gone. 

And the corn stands stiff and stroug !" 

' And some they brought the brown lintseed, 

And flung it down from the Low — 
" And this," said they, " by the sunrise, 

In the weaver's croft shall grow ! 

m 
" Oh, the poor, lame weaver. 

How will he laugh outright, 

When he sees his dwindling flax-field, 

All full of flowers by night !" 

' And then upspoke a brownie. 

With a long beard on his chin — 
*' I have spun up all the tow," said he, 

" And I want some more to spin. 
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" I've spun a piece of hempen cloth, 
And I want to spin another — 

A little sheet for Mary's hed, 
And an apron for her mother I" 

' And with that I could not help but laugh, 
And I lau^rhod out loud and free ; 

And then on tlie top of Caldon-Low 
There was no one left but me. 

* And all, on the top of Caldon-Low, 

The mists wtTO cold and gray, 
And nothing I saw but the mossy stones 
That round about me lay. 

* But as I came down from the hill-top, 

I heard, afar below, 
How busy the jolly miller was, 

And how merry the wheel did go ! 

* And I peeped into the widow's field ; 

And, sure enougli, was seen 
The yellow ears of the mildewed corn 
All standing stiff and green. 

* And down by the weaver's croft I stole, 

To see if the flax was high ; 
But I saw the weaver at his gate 
With the good news in his eye ! 
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" Now, this if! all I heard, mother, 

And all that I did see ; 
So, prithee, make my bed, mother, 
For Vm tired as I can be !* 



• • ■ 



Maria Lowell, 

T17E wreathed about our darling's head the Morning-Glory 
^^ bright; 

Her little face looked out beneath, so full of life and light, 
So lit as with a sunrise, that we could only say, 
She is the Morning-Glory true, and her poor types are they. 

So always from that happy time we called her by their name. 
And very fitting did it seem, for, sure as Morning came, 
Behind her cradle-bars she smiled to catch the first faint ray. 
As from the trellis smiles the flower and opens to the day. 

But not so beautiful they rear their airy cups of blue. 

As turned her sweet eyes to the light brimmed with sleep*s 

tender dew ; 
And not so close their tendrils fine round their supports are 

thrown. 
As those dear arms whose outstretched plea clasped all 

hearts to her own. 
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Wc used to think how she had come, even as comes the flower, 
The last and perfect added gift to crown lovers morning hour, 
And how in her was imaged forth the love we coald not say, 
As on the little dew-drops round shines back the heart of day. 

We never could have thought, Oh God, that she must 

wither up, 
Almost before a day was flown, like the Morning-Glory's 

cup: 
We never thought to see her droop her fair and noble head, 
Till she lay stretched before our eyes, wilted, and cold, and 

dead. 



The Morning-Glory's blossoming will soon be coming round, 
We see their rows of heart-shaped leaves upspringing from 

the ground ; 
The tender things the winter killed renew again their birth, 
But the Glory of our Morning has passed away from eartL 

Oh Earth, in vain our aching eyes stretch over thy green 

plain ; 
Too harsh thy dews, too gross thine air her spirit to sustain, — 
But up in groves of Paradise full surely we shall see 
Our Morning-Glory beautiful twine round our dear Lord's 

knee. 



H. E. O, Arey. 



TITELL, once I was a little girl, 

A-dwelling far away ; 
My mother made the hutter, 

And my father made the hay. 



And I — I wandered, out of school. 

Amid the-woodlands wild, 
And scorned the teacher's measured rule- 

A harum-scarum child. 



Of thorny lane, and meadow fair. 
My frock hore token still ; 

The wind would catch my yellow hair. 
And braid it at its will. 

The sun was busy with my face — 
And still it shows it some ; 

And, on my neck, I know how high 
My dresses used to come. 
7* 
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And I was smart, and all the springs 
On all the hills could show ; 

And. if there were some grammar thii 
I didn't care to know, 

I always knew how many boughs 
The latest tempest broke, 

And just how far the woodpecker 
Had girdled round the oak. 

I knew the tree where slept the crows 
And, on the water's brim, 

I climbed among the hemlock boughs, 
To watch the fishes swim. 

I knew, beside the swollen rill, 

What flowers to bloom would bur 

And where, upon the south-sloped Mil 
The berries ripened first. 

Each violet tuft, each cowslip green. 

Each daisy on the lea, 
I counted one by one — for they 

Were kith and kin to me. 

I knew the moles that dared to claim 
The vanished beavers' huts ; 

And sat on mossy logs to watch 
The squirrels crack their nuts : 
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nd they winked slyly at me, too, 
But never fled away, 
3*01 in their little hearts they knew 
That I was wild as they. 

And always in the Winter, too, 

Before the breakfast time, 
I wandered o'er the crusted snow. 

To hear the waters chime. 

To see how thick the ice had grown, 

And where the hasty spray 
Its jewels o'er the shrubs had thrown 

In such a curious way. 

And in a little cavern, where 

The waters trickled through, 

m 

The shape of every icicle 

That gemmed its sides I knew ; 

For there were hermits' huts, and towers, 

And cities grand and gay. 
And Alpine peaks and tropic flowers. 

And fairer things than they : 

For oft the sun came glinting through 
The chinks some ice lens spanned. 

And decked in many a rainbow hue 
Those scenes of fairy land. 



_ I 
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And now, when to my roving brain 
There starts some fancy, shrined 

In tints more bright than earth can claim, 
That cavern comes to mind. 

When Winter to the Spring-tide wore, 

Through slumps and sloughs I strayed, 

To list the splashing and the roar 
The mountain torrents made. 

Oh ! that was glee ; and oft I turned 

In rapture from the shore, 
And said (I know not where I learned) 

The lines about " Lodore." 

There was a well-filled garret, where 

I hid on stormy days, 
And built bright castles in the air, 

And conned most ancient lays ; 

And through the snares that Scott has set, 
For fancy roamed with joy, 

Or, from some old and worn gazette, 
I hacked the rhymes of " Roy." 

In mouse-holes rare I hid with care 

Those relics of the Muse, 
And wondered who the Poets were 

That scribbled for the News. 



■^ • 
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But when once more the skies were fair, 

And I the woods could win, 
For hooks and rhymes that charmed me there 

I did not care a pin. 

My mother saw my garments soiled, 

And thought it hardly right ; 
But, when I wished to go again, 

My father said I might. 

And now I am a woman grown. 

And strive to keep my hair 
Beneath the guidance of my comb. 

And bind my dress with care. 

Through slumps and drifts I do not roam, 

Nor climb the hemlock trees. 
Nor hide *mid cobwebbed trunks at home — 

For fear *twill raise a breeze. 

I thread the world's unchanging maze. 

Through all Life's fettered span. 
And seek to be in all my ways 

As ^^ proper " as I can. 

I never liked the ways of men. 

Or wished more old to grow, 
For life was wondrous curious then, 

And isn't curious now. 
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I know not bow it seemed to me, 
Or what my father thought, 

But mother said I'd never be 
A woman, as I ought. 

I know 'tis bard such children wild 
In polished rules to train ; 

And, if I were once more a child, 
rd do just so again. 



• •• 



Wit iemtm. 



V 



TNTO the sunshine, 
-*■ Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night. 
Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 
Waving so flower-like, 
When the winds blow. 
Into the starlight 
Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day. 



Anon, 



THE FOUNTAIN. 

Ever in motion, 
Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward. 
Never a-weary. 
Glad of all weathers, 
Still seeming best ; 
Upward or downward, 
Motion thy rest. 
Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame. 

Changed every moment, 

Ever the same. 

Ceaseless aspiring, 

Ceaseless content, 

Darkness or sunshine 

Thy element. 

Glorious Fountain ! 

Let my heart be 

Fresh, changeful constant, 

Upward like thee. 
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Mrs. Hale. 

TT7E tend the flowers of every hue, 
' ' But love the red, the white, the blue — 

Red, and white, and blue ; 
The red is Love's sweet blushing hue, 
And white is fair as Faith to view. 
And Truth is imaged in the blue — 

Red, and white, and blue ; 
Where Faith is free, and Love is true, 
We sow the red, and white, and blua 

In Eastern lands the seed we cast. 

But thorns would choke, or mildew blast. 

Red, and white, and blue ; 
Sweet Love was lost in Passion's fires — 
From idol-worship Faith retires — 
And Truth by despot's power expires, — 

Red, and white, and blue — 
All faded, perished, where they grew. 
The flowers of red, and white, and blue. 



-I 
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Then to the Western World we came, 
And sowed the flowers of holy name — 

Bed, and white, and blue. 
Love, and Faith, and Truth, were sown — 
And oh ! how strong the plants are grown ! 
And o'er the earth the flowers are strown, 

Bed, and white, and blue ; 
For Freedom, eagle-pinioned, flew, 
To bear the red, and white, and blue. 

Now in a banner, fair to see. 
The hues are twined in Trinity, 

Bed, and white, and blue : 
The red and white, like flowers of light, 
And stars, as seeds, the blue bedight ; 
And o'er the world this banner bright. 

Bed, and white, and blue — 
Shall have a guard of angels true. 
Who love the red, and white, and blue. 



Caroline A Briggs. 

WHAT shall I call thee 
' ' My Blossom, my Flower ! 
How shall I name thee, 

Thou pride of my bower? 
My Lily, my Tulip, 

My beautiful Rose — 
The fairest and sweetest 
Around me that glows ! 

Come nearer, my Violet, 

Nearer my side ; 
My Primrose, my Heart's Ease, 

My gay London-Pride. 
My darling Acacia, 

My Blue-Bell, my Pink ! 
My Foxglove, my Hawthorn — 

What else ! — ^let me think ! 

My Jasmine, my Jonquil, 

My Cowslip, my Sage, 
My sweet-scented Clover, 

My Youth, and— Old Age ! 
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My golden Laburnum — 
(I've finished my store, 

Yet tarry a moment, 
I'll think of some more.) 

Come ! let me clasp thy hand 

Warmly in mine, 
My glowing Nasturtian, 

My sweet Columbine. 
Sing to pie softly, 

My Calla, my Balm I 
Let our voices ascend 

In a sweet morning psalm. 

Rouse thee, my Dahlia, 

I'm waiting thee long ! 
Ah, wherefore compel me 

To sigh for thy song ! 
But — would you believe it ? 

She's slumbering fast I 
She's nothing at all 

But a Poppy, at last ! 



©h to ^bmng. 

Collins, 

TF aught of oaten stop or pastoral song, 

■^ May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modfist ear, 

Like thy own brawling springs, 

Thy springs, and dying gales ; 

O Nymph reserved, while now the bright-haired sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts. 

With brede ethereal wove, 

Overhang his wavy bed : 

Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat. 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing. 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small but sullen horn. 

As oft he rises 'midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum ; 

Now teach me, maid composed, 

To breathe some sofben'd strain. 
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Whose numbers stealing through thy darkening vale 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit 

As, musing sloW) I hail 

Thy genial, loved return ! 

For when thy foldiug-star arising shows • 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours and Elves 

Who slept in buds the day. 

And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge, 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 

The pensive Pleasures sweet 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene, 
Or find some ruin 'midst its dreary dells. 

Whose walls more awful nod 

By thy religious gleams. 

Or if chill blustering winds, or driving rain. 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut. 

That from the mountain's side, 

Views wilds, and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discover' d spires. 
And hears their simple bell, and marks, o'er all, 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil 



# 
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While Spring shall poor his showers, as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve i 

While Summer loves to sport 

Beneath tliy lingering light: 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves, 
Or Winter yelling through the troublous air. 

Affrights thy shrinking train. 

And rudely rends thy robes : 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule. 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 

Thy gentlest influence own. 

And love thy favorite name. 



^ 

* 



Anon, 

f^ KEEN little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
^^ Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 

Sole voice that's heard amidst the lazy noon. 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 

With those who think the candles come too soOiily 

Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tun^ 

I- 

Nick the glad, silent moments as they pass ; 
sweet and tiny cousins^ that belong 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
Both have your sunshine ; both, though small, are strong 

At your clear hearts ; and both seem given to earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song — 

In doors and out, summer and winter — Mirth. 




Wit pstt-^fealJt. 



rpREAD aside from my starry bloom ! 
I am the nurse, who feeds the tomb 

(The tomb, my child) 

With dainties piled, 
jpjrtil it grows strong as a tempest wild ! 

Trample not on a virgin flower ! 

I am the maid of the mi^ight hour ; 

I bear sweet sleep. 

To those who weep. 
And lie on their eyelids dark and deep. 

Tread not thou on my snaky eyes ! 

I am the worm that the weary prize. 
The Nile's soft asp, 
That they strive to grasp, 

And one that a Queendias loved to clasp ! 
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ne ! I am she, whom man, 

hated since ever the world began ; 

I soothe his brain. 

In the night of pain, 
t morning he waketh, — and all is vain ! 



-•-•■♦- 



Cfet star ani % mttr-f ilg. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

lun stepped down from his golden throne, 

d lay in the silent sea ; 

i Lily had folded her satin leaves, 

sleepy thing was she ; 

the Lily dreaming of? • 

crisp the waters blue ? 
e, she is lifting her varnished lid 
yhite leaves are glistening through. 

30 is cooling his burning cheek 
3 lap of the breathless tide ; — 
y hath sisters fresh and fair, 
would lie by the Rosens side. 
Id love her better than all the rest, 
le would be fond and true ; 
Lily unfolded her weary lids 
Looked at the sky so blue. 
8 
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Remember, remember, thou silly one, 

How fast will thy Summer glide, 
And wilt thou wither a virgin pale, 

Or flourish a blooming bride ? 
^ the Rose is old, and thorny and cold, 

And he lives on Earth," said she, 
^ But the Star is fair, and he lives in the air, 

And he shall my bridegroom be." 



But what if the stormy cloud shall come, 

And ruffle the silver sea? 
Would he turn his eye to the distant sky 

To smile on a thing like thee ? 
no, fiiir Lily, he will not send 

One ray from his far-oflf throne ; 
The winds shall blow and the waves shall flow, 

And thou wilt be left alone. 



There is not a leaf on the mountain top, 

Nor a drop of evening dew. 
Nor a golden sand on the sparkling shore, 

Nor a pearl on the waters blue, 
That he has not cheered with his fickle smile 

And warmed with his faithless beam — 
And will he be true to a pallid flower. 

That floats on tlie quiet stream ? 



A. 
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Alas, for the Lily ! she would not heed, 

But turned to the skies afar ; 
And bared her breast to the trembling ray 

That shot from the rising star. 
The cloud came over the darkened sky, 

And over the waters wide ; 
She looked in vain through the the beating rain 

And sunk in the stormy tide. 



-•-•-•- 



f;0 a iutttrflg smm a €xMtii ^txtil 

William Pitt Palmer. 

WHEREFOKE, little fluttering thing, 
^ ' With the rainbow-tinted wing, I 

And the right, at will, to rove < 

Sunny lawn or shadowy grove. 
Hast thou left demesnes so blest. 
To be Babel's wretched guest ? 
Here's no fitting haunt for thee, 
Boon companion of the bee ! 
Born, like her, with flowers to dwell 
In the sweet sequestered dell. 
And at nature's board to sip 
Nectar from each blossom's lip. 

Here, where 'neath man's iron tread 
Earth's green beauties all are dead. 
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Thou wilt find no leafy screen 
From the noontide's piercing sheen. 
And at eve no fairy home, 
Like the lily's golden dome. 
Here, where hanger's eager pain 
Pleads at plenty's door in vain, 
Or. if hoard, too often must 
Foel tlic scorn that flings the crust. 
Thou, gay rover, scarce shalt find 
Chartered feast or welcome kind ; 
For if man to man's austere, 
What hast thou to hope for here ? 

Haste thee, then, where skies are fair. 
Fresh as Spring's the Summer air. 
Bright as tears aflfection sheds, 
Dews that gem tlie violet beds, 
Pure as morn the perfumed breeze. 
Sweet the sylvan melodies. 
Soft the glow o'er hill and glade. 
Cool their very noontide shade. 
And where all of earth and air 
Freely nature's banquets share ! 

Hold thee, now ! the bright-winged cri 
Cease thy rural rhapsodies, 
Till I briefly tell thee why 

■ 

Hither I came dancing by. 
Seest thou all the vista gay 
Thronged with fashion's proud array ? 
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Tinted silks, like Autumn trees, 
Waving brightly in the breeze ? 
Plume and wreath of varied dyes, 
Rich as sunset's glowing skies ? 
Ruby, pearl, and emerald green 
Sasking in the diamond's sheen ? 
These are but liiy liveried pride. 
Tints and tinsel magnified ; 
And where gaud and glare abound, 
Itfay not nature's belle be found 7 

Mark again the motley throng 
By thy side that sweeps along, 
With so gay and smiling guise 
One might gaze with wondering eyes, 
For some sphered Elysium near. 
Whence such shapes had lighted here : 
Bom when fortune's starry cope 
Cast its brightest horoscope, 
Heirs of leisure, wealth, and will, 
How should they their end fulfil. 
But by idlesse, fancy, Show, 
As we rural minions do ? 
Whom they sometimes deign to visit. 
And both rhyme and reason is it. 
That we too should not contemn 
In our turn to visit them, 
Nor ourselves unwelcome see 
Where our kith and kindred be ! 



Sflnittt. 

Shakspeare. 

rTHE forward Violet thus did I chide ; — 

-^ Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smells. 

If not from my Love's breath ? The purple pride 

Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 
In my Love's veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 

The Lily I condemned for thy hand, 
And beds of Marjoram had stolen thy hair : 

The Roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white despair ; 

A third, nor red, nor white, had stolen of both. 
And to his robbery had annexed thy breath ; 

But for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker ate him up to death. 

More flowers I noted, yet I none could see. 
But sweet or color it had stolen from thee. 



Oeorge D. Prentice, 

TpIS holy time. The evening shade 

Steals with a soft control 
O'er nature, as a thought of heaven 

Steals o'er the human soul. 
And every ray from yonder blue, 
And every drop of falling dew, 
Seem to bring down to human woes 
From Heaven a message of repose. 

O'er yon tall rock, the shady trees 

A solemn group incline. 
Like gentle nuns in sorrow bowed 

Around their holy shrine ; 
And o'er them now the night-winds blow 
So calm and still, the music low. 
Seems the mysterious voice of prayer 
Soft echoed on the evening air. 
8* 
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The mists, like incense from the earth, 

Rise to a God beloved, 
And o'er the waters move, as erst 

The Holy Spirit moved : 
The torrent's voice, the waves' low hja 
Seem the fair notes of Seraphim ; 
And all earth's thousand voices raise 
Their song of worship, love, and praise 

The gentle sisterhood of flowers 

Bend low their lovely eyes. 
Or gaze through trembling tears of de' 

Up to the holy skies ; 
And the pure stars come out above 
Like sweet and blessed things of love, 
Bright signals in the ethereal dome 
To guide the parted spirit home. 

There is an air of blessedness 

In air and earth and heaven, 
And Nature wears the blessed look 

Of a young saint forgiven : 
Oh who, at such an hour of love, 
Can gaze on all around, above, 
And not kneel down upon the sod 
With Nature's self, to worship God ! 



T T 



Sarah Louisa F. Smith, 

T^HE Y were gathered for a bridal ! 
-*- I knew it by their hue : 
Fair as the Summer moonlight 

Upon the sleeping dew. 
From their fair and fairy sisters 

They were borne, without a sigh, 
For one remembered evening, 

To blo^sofli and to die. 

They were gathered for a bridal ! 

And fastened in a wreath ; 
But purer were the Roses 

Than the heart that lay beneath ; 
Yet the beaming eye was lovely. 

And the coral lip was fair, 
And the gazer looked, and ask'd not 

For the secret hidden there. 
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« 

They were gathered for a bridal ! 

Where a thousand torches glistened ; 
When the holy words were spoken, 

And the false and faithless listened, 
And answered to the vow 

Which another heart had taken ; 
Yet he was present then, 

The once loved, and the forsaken. 

They were gathered for a bridal ! 

And now, now they are dying, 
And young Love at the altar 

Of broken faith is sighing. 
Their Summer life was stainless. 

And not like hers who wore them ; 
They are faded, and the farewell 

Of beauty lingers o'er them ! 



■*-9-^ 



^t fill. 

J. G. Percival, 

T HAD found out a sweet green spot, 

Where a Lily was blooming fair ; 
The din of the city disturbed it not, 
But the spirit, that shades the quiet cot 
With its wings of Love, was there. 
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I found that Lily*s bloom 

When the day was dark and chill : 
It smiled, like a star in the misty gloom, 
And it sent abroad a soft perfume, 

Which is floating around me still. 

I sat by the Lily's bell. 

And watched it many a day : — 
The leaves, that rose in a flowing swell. 
Grew faint and dim, then drooped and fell. 

And the flower had flown away. 

I looked where the leaves were laid 

In withering paleness, by. 
And, as gloomy thoughts stole on me, said, 
There is many a sweet and blooming maid. 

Who will soon as dimly die. 



|Pttitt0n fax m ^bsAlntt ^ttttut 

Counten of Winch 

n IVE me, indulgent Fate ! 

^ Give me yet, before I die, 

A sweet, but absolute retreat 

'Mongst paths so lost, and trees so high 

That the world may ne'er invade, 

Through such windings and such shade. 

My unshaken liberty. 

No intruders thither come ! 
Who visit, but to be from home ; 
None who their vain moments pass. 
Only studious of their glass ; 
News, that charm to list'ning ears, 
That false alarm to hopes and fears, 
That common theme for every fop, 
From the statesman to the shop. 
In those coverts ne'er be spread. 
Of who's deceas'd, or who's to wed, 
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Se no tidings thither brought, 
3iit silent as a midnight thought, 
TFhere the world may ne'er invade, 
Be those windings and that shade. 



Q-ive me there (since HeavA has shown 
It was not good to be alone) 

A partner suited to my mind, 

Solitary, pleas'd and kind ; 

^ho, partially, may sgmething see 

iPreferr'd to all the world in me ; 

Slighting by my humble side, 

Tame and splendor, wealth and pride. 

"When but two the earth possest, 

'Twas their happiest days and best ; 

They by business, nor by wars. 

They by no domestic cares. 

From each other e'er were drawn, 

But in some grove, or flow'ry lawn. 

Spent the swiftly flying time. 

Spent their own and nature's prime. 

In love ; that only passion given 

To perfect man, whilst friends with Heaven. 

Bage and jealousy and hate, 

Transports of his fallen state 

(When by Satan's wiles betray'd). 

Fly those windings, and that shade ! 
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Thus from crowds and noise removed. 

Let each moment be improved ; 

Every object still produce, 

Thoughts of pleasure, and of use. 

When some river slides away, 

To increase the boundless sea ; 

Think we t^en, how time does haste, 

To grow eternity at last. 

By the willows, on the banks. 

Gathered into social ranks. 

Playing with the gentle winds. 

Straight the boughs, and smooth the rind 

Moist each fibre and each top. 

Wearing a luxurious crop, 

Let the time of youth be shown. 

The time, alas ! too soon outgrown. 

Whilst a lonely stubborn oak, 

Which no breezes can provoke. 

No less gusts persuade to move. 

Than those, which in a whirlwind drove, 

Spoil'd the old paternal feast. 

And left alive but one poor guest. 

RivelPd the distorted trunk, 

Sapless limb, all bent and shrunk. 

Sadly does the time presage. 

Of our too near approaching age. 
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Let me then, indulgent Fate, 

Let me still, in my retreat, 

From all roving thoughts be freed. 

Or aims, that may contentions breed ; 

Nor be my endeavors led 

By goods, that perish with the dead 1 

itly might the life of man 

$ 
e indeed estccm'd a span, 

f the present moment were 
^Df delight his only share ; 
Hf no other joys he knew 
^han what round about him grew. 
IBut as those, who stars would trace 
TFrom a subterranean place, 

Through some engine lift their eyes 

To the outward, glorious skies ; 

So the immortal spirit may, 

When descended to our clay, 

From a rightly govern'd frame 

View the height, from whence she came, 

To her paradise be caught. 

And things unutterable taught. 

Give me then, in that retreat. 
Give me, indulgent Fate ! 
For all pleasures left behind. 
Contemplations of the mind. 
Let the fair, the gay, the vain 
Courtship and applause obtain ; 
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Let the ambitious rule the earth ; 
Let the giddy fool have mirth ; 
Give the epicure his dish, 
Ev'ry one their sev'ral wish ; 
Whilst my transports I employ 
On that more extensive joy, 
Wlien all heaven shall be surveyed 
From those windings and that shade. 



-♦-•-«- 



%^ to llsstlf ^tow. 



Anon, 



"YTOT to myself alone," 

The little opening flower transported cries ; 
" Not to myself alone I bud and bloom ; 
With fragrant breath the breezes I perfume, 
And gladden all things with my rainbow dyes ; 
The bee comes sipping, every eventide, 

His dainty fill ; 
The butterfly within my cup doth hide 

From threatening ill." 
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" Not to myself alone," 
The circling star with honest pride — 
" Not to myself alone I rise and set ; 
I write upon night's coronal of jet 
His power and skill who formed our myriad host 
A friendly beacon at heaven's open gate, 

I gem the sky. 
That man might ne'er forget, in every fate, 

His home on high.'* 

'' Not to myself alone," 
The heavy-laden bee doth murmuring hum — 
" Not to myself alone from flower to flower 
I rove the wood, the garden and the bower, 
And to the hive at evening weary come : 
For man, for man the luscious food I pile 

With busy care. 
Content if this repay my ceaseless toil — 

A scanty share." 

" Not to myself alone," 
The soaring bird with lusty pinion sings — 
" Not to myself alone I raise the song ; 
I cheer the drooping with my warbling tongue ; 
And bear the mourner on my viewless wings ; 
I bid the hymnless churl my anthem learn, 

And God adore ; 
I call the worldling from his dross to turn, 

And sing and soar.'* 
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" Not to myself alone," 
The streamlet whispers on its pebbly way — 
" Not to myself alone I sparkling glide ; 
I scatter life and health on every side, 
And strew the fields with herb and flow'ret | 
I sing unto the common, bleak and bare, 

My gladsome tune ; 
I sweeten and refresh the languid air 

In droughty June." 

" Not to myself alone—" 
Oh man, forget not thou, earth's honored pri 
Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its hea 
In earth's great chorus to sustain thy part. 
Chiefest of guests at life's ungrudging feast. 
Play not the niggard, spurn thy native clod, 

And self disown ; 
Live to thy neighbor, live unto thy God, 

Not to thyself alone. 



%\t %ixWs S0ng. 



Anon, 



A S I came o'er the distant hills, 
I heard a wee bird sing : 
" pleasant are the primrose buds 

In the perfumed breath of spring 1 
And pleasant are the mossy banks, 

Beneath the birchen bowers, — 
But a home wherein no children play. 

Is a garden shorn of flowers !" 

And once again I heard the bird. 

His song was loud and clear : 
" How glorious are the leafy woods 

In the summer of the year ! 
All clothed in green, the lovely boughs 

Spread wide o'er land and lea, — 
But the home wherein no son is bom, 

Is a land without a tree !" 



\ 
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The birdie ceased its hapj^ song, 

I heard its notes no more ; 
The water rippled silently 

To the blue lake's quiet shore : 
But a mother sang her cradle hymn : 

'• All hallowed be your rest, 
And Angels watch the shining heads 

That leaned on Jesus' breast !" 



• ♦• 



T. Wen 

'IflD the crowds I needs must linger, 

Aye. and labor day by day, — 
But I send my thou^ts to wander, 
• oAnd my fancies far' away. 
In the flesh I'm cloud encompassed, 

Through the gloom my path doth lie ;— 
In the spirit, by cool water, 
Under sunny skies am I. 



Do not pity me, my brother, — 
I can see your fountains play ; 

I can see your streams meander. 
Flashing in the golden ray. 
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^d mine ear doth drink your music, 
Song of birds or rippling leaves, 

J the reapers^ staves sung blithely 
*Mid the ripe brown barley sheaves. 



go forth at will, and gather 

Flowers from gardens trim and fair ; 
^r among the shady woodlands 

Gull the sweet blooms lurking there, 
-■--•ittle wot you, ! my brother, 

AV^hile I toil with sweat of brow, 
^^^ the leisure that doth wait me 

'Neath the far-off forest bough. 

-*--«ittle wot you, looking upward 

At the smoke-wreaths low'ring there, 
^*^Iiat my vision is not bounded 

By this dull and murky air ; — 
^l^hat these thick close streets and alleys 

At my bidding vanish quite, 
-A.nd the meadows ope before me, 

And the green hills crowned with light. 

Do not pity me, my brother, — 
God's dear love to me hath given 

Comfort 'mid the strife and turmoil, 
And some blessings under heaven ; 
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In the flcHh Pm cloud encompassed, 
In the gloom my footsteps stray, 

But I send my thoughts to wander, 
And my fancies far away ; 

And they bring me strength for trial 
And sweet solace day by day. 



FLOWERS. 

Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 

rpHE opening bud that lightly swung 

Upon the dewy air, 
Moved in its very sportiveness 

Beneath angelic care ; 
For pearly fingers gently oped 

Each curved and painted leaf, 
And where the canker-worm had been 

Were looks of angel grief 

She loved all simple flowers that spring 

In grove or sunlit dell. 
And of each streak and varied hue 

A meaning deep would telL 
She said a language was impressed 

On every leaf that grew, 
And lines revealing brighter worlds. 

That seraph fingers drew. 
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Each tiny leaf became a scroll 

Inscribed with holy truth, 
A lesson that around the heart 

Should keep the dew of youth ; 
Bright missals &om angelic throngs 

In every by-way left — 
How were the earth of glory shorn 

Were it of flowers bereft. 

They tremble on the Alpine height — 

The Assured rock they press — 
The desert wild, with heat and sand 

Shares too their blessedness ; 
And wheresoever the wear^ heart 

Turns in its dim despair, 
The meek-eyed blossom upward looks, 

Inviting it to prayer. 



Maiy Howitt 

T ADY Bird ! Lady Bird I fly away home — 

The Field Mouse has gone to her nest, 
The Daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes. 
And the Bees and the Birds are at rest. 

Lady Bird ! Lady Bird ! fly away home — 

Tlie Glow-worm is lighting her lamp, 
The dew's falling fast, and your fine speckled wings 

Will be wet with the close-clinging damp. 

Lady Bird ! Lady Bird ! fly away home — 

Good luck if you reach it at last ; 
The Owl's come abroad, and the Bat's on the roam. 

Sharp-set from their Ramazan fast. 

Lady Bird I Lady Bird ! fly away home — 

The Fairy Bells tinkle afar. 
Make haste, or they'll catch you, and harness you fast 

With a cobweb, to Oberon's car. 



•-^r 
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liady Bird ! Lady Bird ! fly away home — 

But, as all serious people do, first 
Clear your conscience, and settle your worldly affairs, 

And so be prepared for the worst. 

Lady Bird ! Lady Bird ! make a short shrift^ — 

Here's a hair-shirted Palmer hard by ; 
And here's Lawyer Earwig to draw up your will. 

And we'll witness it, Death — Mott and I. 

Lady Bird ! Lady Bird ! don't make a fuss — 
- YouVe mighty small matters to give ; 
Tour coral and jet, and — there, there, you can tack 
^ A codicil on if you live. 

Lady Bird ! Lady Bird ! fly away now — 

To your nest in the old hwllow tree. 
Where your children so dear have invited the Ant 

And a few cosy neighbors to tea. 

Lady Bird ! Lady Bird ! fly away home — 

And if not gobbled up by the way. 
Nor yoked by the fairies to Oberon's car, 

You're in luck — and that's all I've to say. 



fife. 

CharUtl 

k TRAVELLER through a dusty roi 

Strewed acorns on the lea, 
And one took root and sprouted up, 

And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time, 

To breathe its early vows, 
And Age was pleased in heats of noon. 

To bask beneath its boughs : 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs. 

The birds sweet music bore, 
It stood a glory in its place, 

A blessing evermore ! 

A little spring had lost its way 

Amid the grass and fern ; 
A passing stranger scooped a well, 

Where weary men might turn ; 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink — 
He thought not of the deed he did. 

But judged that toil might drink. 
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He passed again, and lo ! the well, 

By summers never dried, ^ 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside ! 

A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 

'Twas old and yet 'twas new — 
A simple fancy of the brain, 

But strong in being true ; 
It shone upon a genial mind. 

And lo ! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. ^ 
The thought was small, its issue great ; 

A watchfire on the hill. 
It sheds its radiance far adown 

And cheers the valley still ! 

A nameless man, amid a crowd 

That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love. 

Unstudied from the heart ; 
A whisper on the tumult thrown — 

A transitory breath — 
It raised a brother from the dust. 

It saved a soul from death. 
germ ! font ! world of love ! 

thought at random cast ! 
Te were but little at the first, 

But mighty at the last ! 



Anor^ 

TN these deep shades a floweret blows, 

Whose leaves a thousand sweets disclose ; 
With modest air it hides its charms, 
And every breeze its leaves alarms ; 
Turns on the ground its bashful eyes. 
And oft unknown, neglected, dies. 
This flower, as late I careless strayed, 
I saw in all its charms arrayed. 
Fast by the spot where low it grew, 
A proud and flaunting Wood Rose blew. 
With haughty air her head she raised, 
And on the beauteous plant she gazed. 
While struggling passion swelled her breast. 
She thus her kindling rage expressed : 

" Thou worthless flower, 

Go leave my bower, 
And hide in humble scenes thy head : 

How dost thou dare, 

Where roses are, 
Thy scents to shed ? 
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o, leave my bower, and live unknown ; 
1*11 rule the field of flowers alone." 
^^ And dost thou think," — the Laurel cried, 
-And raised its head with modest pride, 
"^Thile on its little trembling tongue 
drop of dew incumbent hung — 



*' And dost thou think I'll leave this bower, 
The seat of many a friendly flower. 

The scene where first I grew ? 
Thy haughty reign will soon be o'er. 
And thy frail form will bloom no more. 

My flower will perish too. 



But know, proud Rose, 
When Winter's snows 

Shall fall where once thy beauties stood, 
My pointed leaf of shining green 
Will still amid the gloom be seen, 

To cheer the leafless wood." 



"Presuming fool!" the Wood Rose cried. 
And strove in vain her shame to hide ; 

But ah ! no more the flower could say ; 
For, while she spoke, a transient breeze 
Came rustling through the neigboring trees. 

And bore her boasted charms away. 
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-A 



And such, said I, is Beauty's power 1 
Like thee she falls, poor trifling flower ; 

And, if she lives her little day, 
Lifers winter comes with rapid pace, 
And robs her form of every grace. 

And steals her bloom away. 



But in thy form, thou Laurel green. 
Fair Virtue's semblance soon is seen. 

In life she cheers each different stage, 
Spring's transient reign, and Summer's glow. 
And Autumn mild, advancmg slow. 

Lights the dim eye of age. 



7eM Hi/son. 

I. 

lunts the year's last hours, 
oidst these yellowing bowers : 
Qself he talks ; 

listening earnestly, 
L may hear him sob and sigh, 

walks ; 

)oweth the heavy stalks of the mouldering 
3rs: 

Qgs the broad sunflower 
jrave i' the earth so chilly : 
ags the hollyhock, 
liangs the tiger-lily. 

II. 

, and hushed, and close, 
room, where he takcth repose 
ir before death : 

lints, and my whole soul grieves 
5h smell of the rotting leaves, 
le breath 
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Of the fading edges of box beneath, and the yea: 
Ueavily hangs the broad sunflower 

Over its grave i* the earth so chilly : 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 



-•-•-•- 



Caroline i. 

T LOVE my Garden ! — dearly love 

That little spot of ground ! 
There's not methinks — (though I maj 
In partial pride) — a pleasanter 
In all the country round ! 

The smooth green turf winds gently t 

With no ungraceful bend, 
Round many a bed and many a borde 
Where, gayly grouped in sweet disord 

Young Flora's darlings blend. 

Spring ! Summer ! Autumn ! — Of all 

Whose reign is loveliest there ? 
Oh ! is not she who paints the ground 
When its frost fetters are unbound, 
The fairest of the fair ? 
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I gaze upon her violet beds, 

Laburnums, golden- tress'd ; 
The flower-spiked almonds — ^breathe perfume, 
From lilac and seringa bloom, 

And cry, " I love Spring best I" 

But Summer comes, with all her pomp 

Of fragrance, beauty, bliss ! — 
^nd from amidst her bowers of roses, 
I sigh, as purple evening closes, 

" What season equals this ?" 

^hat pageant passes by. Comes next 

Brown Autumn in her turn ; — 
Oh ! not unwelcome cometh she, 
The parched earth luxuriously 
Drinks from her dewy urn. 

And she has flowers and fragrance too. 

Peculiarly her own ; 
Asters of every hue — perfume. 
Spiced rich with clematis and broom. 

And mignonette late blown. 

Then if some lingering rose I spy 

Reclining languidly. 
Or the bright laurel's glossy green, 
Dear Autumn ! my whole heart, I ween. 

Leaps up for love of thee ! 
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Oh yes ! — I lovo my garden well 
And find employment there — 
Employment sweet for many an houi 
In tending every shrub and flower 
With still unwearied care. 

I prop the weakly, — prune the rude,- 

Scatter the various seeds, — 
Clear out intruders, — ^yet of tJiose 
Oft sparing what the florist knows 
To be but gaudy weeds. 

But when my task — ^my pleasant tasl 

Is ended for the day — 
Sprinkled o'er every sun-bowed flowe: 
The artificial evening shower, 

There oftentimes I stray — 

(Inherent is the love of change 

In human hearts,) — far, far 
Beyond the garden-gate — the bound 
That clips my little Eden round, 
Chance for my leading star 

Through hollow lanes or coppice path 

By hill or hawthorn fence, 
O'er thymy commons, clover fields, 
Where every step I take, reveals 
Some charm of sight or sense. 
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The winding path brings suddenly 

A rustic bridge in sight ; 
Beneath it, gushing brightly out, 
The rivulet where speckled trout 

Leap in the circling light. 

Pale water-lilies float thereon. 

The Naiad's loveliest wreath ! 
The adders' tongues dip down to drink ; 
The flag peers high above the brink, 

From her long slender sheath. 

There, on the greensward, an old oak. 

Stands singly, one, I trow, 
Whose mighty shadow spread as wide. 
When they were in their prime, who died 

A hundred years ago. 

A single ewe, with her twin lambs. 

Stands the gray trunk beside ; 
Others lie clustering in the shade, 
Or, down the windings of the glade. 

Are scattered far and wide. 

Two mossy thorns, o'er yonder stile 

A bowery archway rise ; — 
Oh I what a flood of fragrance thence 
Breathes out ! — Behind that hazel fence 

A flowering bean-field lies. 



r 
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The shadowy path winds gently on 

That hazel fence beneath ; 
Tlie wild-rose and the woodbine the 
Shoot up, festooning high in air 
Their oft-entangled wreath. 

The path winds on — on either side 
Walled in by hedges high ; 

Their boughs so thickly arching ove 
: That scarce one speck you can disco 

One speck of the blue sky. 

A lovely gloom ! It pleaseth me, 

And lonely Philomel ; 
Hark ! the enchantress sings ! — that 
Dies with a tremulous fall ! — again- 
Oh ! what a gushing swell ! 

Darker and darker still the road, 

Scarce lit by twilight glances ; — 
Darker and darker still. — But, see I 
Yonder, on that young aspen-tree, 
A darting sunbeam dances. 

Another gems the bank below 

With emeralds ! — Into one 
They blend — unite— one em'rald sea 
And last, in all his majesty, 

Breaks through the setting sun I 
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And I am breathless, motionless, 

Mute with delight and love ! 
My very being seems to blend 
With all around me — to ascend 

To the great Source above. 

I feel I am a spark struck out 

From an eternal flame ; 
A part of the stupendous whole, 
His work who breathed a deathless soul 

Into this mortal frame. 

And they shall perish — all these things — 

Darkness shall quench this ball : 
Death-throes this solid earth shall rive, 
Yet I — frail thing of dust ! — survive 

The final wreck of all. 

" Wake up, my glory ! — Lute and harp !" 

Be vocal ev'ry chord ; 
Lo, all His works in concert sing, 
" Praise, praise to the Eternal King," 

The Universal Lord ! 

powerless will ! languid voice ! 

Weak words ! imperfect lays ! 
Tetj could His works alone inspire 
The feelings that attune my lyre 

To these faint notes of praise. 
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Not to the charms of tasteful art 

That I am cold or dull, 
I gaze on all the graceful scene, 
The clustering flowers — the velvet green, 

And cry, — ^' How beautiful !" 

But when to Nature's book I turn. 

The page s/i^ spreads abroad ; 
Tears only to mine eyes that steal, 
Bear witness that I see and feel 
The mighty hand of God ! 



Mrs, Sigoumey, 

"ICEEK dwellers 'mid your terror-stricken cliffs ! 

With brows so pure and incense-breathing lips, 
Whence are ye? — Did some white-winged messenger 
On mercy's missions trust your timid germ 
To the cold cradle of eternal snows ? 
Or, breathing on the callous icicles, 
Bid them with tear-drops nurse ye 1 

Tree nor shrub 
. . jDare that drear atmosphere ; no polar pine 
Uproars a veteran front ; yet there ye stand, 
Leaning your cheeks against the thick-ribbed ice, 
And looking up with brilliant eyes to Him 
Who bids you bloom unblanched amid the waste 
Of desolation. Man, who, parting toils 
O'er slippery steeps, or, trembling, treads the verge 
Of yawning gulfs, o'er which the headlong plunge 
Is to eternity, looks shuddering up, 
And marks ye in your placid loveliness — 



i 
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Fearless, yet frail — and clasping his chill hands, 
Blesses your pencilled beauty. 'Mid the pomp 
Of mountain suniniits rushing on the sky, 
And chaining the ra])t soul in breathless awe, 
He bows to bind you drooping to his breast, 
Inhales your spirit from the frost-winged gale. 
And freer dreams of heaven. 



®^t Z^axn. 



AMW9U 



/\UR Saviour wore a crown of thorn, 
^ With not one rose entwined ; 
And more did this sad crown adorn, 

Than that He left behind ; 
And gladly did He press it there, 

Upon His Godlike brow, ' A 



Knowing that in our path more fair 
Would bloom the roses now. 

0, when we grasp the fragrant flowers 

That throw such beauty round. 
And murmur 'midst our blushing bowers, 

That still a thorn is found, 
let us think of Him who wore 

The thorn without the rose. 
And bear, as patiently He bore, 

Our fewer, lighter woes. 



i 



i 
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J/ra. Sigoumey. 

HO hung thy beauty on such rugged stalk, 
Thou glorious flower 1 

Who pour'd the richest hues, 
jAiijftrying radiance, o'er thine ample brow, 
* Iknd like a mesh those tissued stamens laid 
Upon thy crimson lip ? — 

Thou glorious flower ! 
Methinks it were no sin to worship thee, 
Such passport h|st thou from thy Maker's hand, 

*T(|Uirill the soul. Lone on thy leafless stem, 
• 'Sli^n bidd'st the queenly rose with all her buds 
11^^ Do homage, and the green-house peerage bow 
l^ir rainbow coronets. 

Hast thou no thought ? 
No intellectual life ? Thou who canst wake 
Man's heart to such communings ? no sweet word 
With which to answgr him? 'T would almost seem 
That so much beauty needs must have a soul. 
And that such form, as tints the gazer's dream. 
Held higher spirit than the common clod 
On which we tread. 
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Yet while we muse, a blight 
Steals o'er thee, and thy shrinking bosom shows 
The mournful symptoms of a wan disease. 
I will not stay to see thy beauties fade. 
— Still must I bear away within my heart 
Thy lesson of our own mortality, 
The fearful withering of each blossom'd bough 
On which wc lean, of every bud we fain 
Would hide within our bosoms from the touch • j • 
Of the destroyer. . * "^^f' 

So instruct us, Lord ! ' 



Thou Father of the sunbeam and the so1d,<^ 
Even by the simple sermon of a flower, 
To. cling to thee. 




• « 



• ♦>; 




* 



Henriette A. Hadry, 

. TVXJST on thy mantle ! dust, 
"^^ Bright Summer, on thy livery of green ! 
as of rust, 
s thy late brilliant sheen : 
And thy young glories — leaf, and bud, and flower — 
Change cometh over them with every hour. 




i 



S" 



l^ee hath the August sun 

iooked on with hot, and fierce, and brassy face ; 
still and lazily run, 
S^. ^^'Bcarce whispering in their pace, 
^-•'Tftiallif-dried rivulets, that lately sent 

A shout of gladness up, as on they went. 




\ 



^0ng for ^npst. 

Harriet Martineau. 

"DENEATH this starry arch, 
Nought resteth or is still ; 
But all things hold their march 

As if by one great will. 
Moves one, move all ; 
Hark to the foot-fall ! 
On, on, for ever. 

Yon sheaves were once but seed ; ^■ 

Will ripens into deed ; *^, 

As eave-drops swell the streams, 
Day thoughts }deld nightly dreams, 
And sorrow tracketh wrong. 
As echo follows song. 
On, on, for ever. 



■■> 



By night like stars on high. 
The hours reveal their train ; 

They whisper and go by ; 
I never watch in vain. 
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Moves one, move all ; 

Hark to the footfall ! 

On, on, for ever. 

They pass the cradle head. 
And there a promise shed ; 
They pass the moist new grave, 
And bid rank verdure wave ; 
They bear through every clime, 
The harvests of all time, 
K On, on, for ever. 



■*^ 



^ 



-•-♦-•- 



Wit Cits ^am ia t\t mills %m. 



Sarah Roberta, 



rpHE wild bee brought your message. 

Just at the peep of day, 
Tapping, buzzing at my window. 

Then gayly flew away. 
I thank you, faii^oung sister. 

But 'twould break my heart to roam, 
So many, many love me, 

In my dusty city home. 
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You tell of frcsL, green meadows, 

Of upland, hill, and glade, 
Of the many merry sisters. 

And the still and pleasant shade , 
Of fragrant flowers around yon, 

Of a laughing, noisy brook. 
Tripping gayly at your feet all day, 

Reflecting every look. 



You say we'll have sweet music 

With the early morning light, 
That the nightingale will cheer us. 

Through all the Summer night ; 
That the humming-bird and bee 

Shall do my bidding every day, 
Bring all the city news to me 

From friends so far away. 



You say I must be lonely, 

That you tremble for my health. 
That the fresh and fragrant breezes 

Are worth the city's wealth ; 
But could you see the fair young girl 

That ministers to me. 
You'd say how happy was my lot. 

Cherished so tenderly. 
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There are but few to love her, 

And why ? alas, she's poor ! 
And toiling, toiling all the day, 

She loveth me the more. 
She smiles to see my beauty, 

She'll weep when I am dead ; 
Wild sister, who will weep for you 

When Winter bows your head ? 



She opes the window early, 

To give me air and sun, 
Then sitteth sadly at my side 

To toil till day is done ; 
And when she rests her weary hands. 

And drops a tear on me. 
My sweetest fragrance I impart 

And cheer her gratefully. 



The children, poor and wretched. 

Smile as they gaze on me, 
And often stop in passing 

And praise me timidly ; 
So I cannot leave my noisy home. 

Though brighter are your hours ; 
I have the love of many hearts, 

You've but the love of flowers. 

10 



r 
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My gentle mistress seemeth ill, 

I sometimes think she'll die ; 
Then scud the robin and the thrush, 

To bear me where she'll lie ; 
And come to me, sweet sister, 

Where sombre willows wave. 
And side by side, we'll weep and watch 

Over her early grave. 



-•-•-«' 



Barry Cornwall, 

rpELL uSj Guide ! by what strange natural laws 
This winged flower throws out, night after night, 
Such lunar brightness. Why? for what grave cause 

Is this earth-insect crowned with heavenly light ? 
Peace ! Rest content ! see where, by cliiOF and dell. 

Past tangled forest paths and silent river 
The little lustrous creature guides us well, 

And where we fail, his small light aids us ever. 

Night's shining servant ! Pretty star of earth I 
I ask not why thy lamp doth ever burn. 

Perhaps it is thy very life, — ^thy mind ; 

And thou, if robbed of that strange right of birth. 

Might be no more than Man — when Death doth turn 
His beauty into darkness, cold and blind. 



George Gascoigne, 

TT7HEN thou hast spent the ling'ring day 
^ In pleasure and delight, 
Or after toil and weary way, 

Dost seek to rest at night. 
Unto thy pains or pleasures past. 

Add this one labor yet, 
Ere sleep close up thine eyes too fast, 

Do not thy God forget. 



But search within thy secret thought, 

What deeds did thee befall ; 
And if thou find amiss in aught, 

To God for mercy call. 
Yea though thou nothing find amiss, 

Which thou canst call to mind — 
Yet evermore remember this, 

There is the more behind : 
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And think how well soever it be, 

That thou hast spent the day, 
It cume of God, and not of thee, 

So to direct thy way. 
Thus if thou try thy daily deeds, 

And pleasure in this pain. 
Thy life shall cleanse thy com from weeds, 

And thine shall be the gain. 



But if thy sinful, sluggish eye 

Will venture for to wink, 
Before thy wading will may try, 

How far thy soul may sink, 
Beware and wake ; for else thy bed. 

Which soft and smooth is made, 
May heap more harm upon thy head 

Than blows of enemies' blade. 



Thus if this pain procure thine ease, 

In bed as thou dost lie, 
Perhaps it shall not Grod displease 

To sing thus soberly : — 
I see that sleep is lent me here. 

To ease my weary bones, 
As death at last shall eke appear. 

To ease my grievous groans. 
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I J daily sports, my hnnger fed, 

Have caused my drowsy eye, 
h^fi careless life in quiet led 

Might cause my soul to die. 
^he stretching arms, the yawning breath. 

Which I do bedward use, 

e patterns of the pangs of death, 

When life will me refuse. 



-And of my bed each sundry part 

In shadows doth resemble 
The sundry shapes of death, whose dart 

Shall make my flesh to tremble : 
My bed itself is like the grave. 

My sheets the winding-sheet, 
My clothes the mould which I must have. 

To cover me most meet. 



the waking cock that early crows, 

To wear the night away, 
I^uts in my mind the trump that blows 

Before the latter day ; 
And as I rise up lustily 

When sluggish sleep is past, 
So hope I to rise joyfully 

To judgment at the last. 
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Thus will I wal^e, thus will I sleep, 

Thus will I hope to rise, 
1 hus will I neither wail nor weep. 

But sing in godly wise. 
My bones shall in this bed remain, 

My soul in God shall trust. 
By whom I hope to rise again 

From death and earthly dust. 



-••■•- 



Jitttamn llfltotrs. 



Carolifie Scuthey, 



THOSE few pale Autumn Flowers! 

How beautiful they are ! 
Than all that went before, 
Than all the Summer store, 
How lovelier far ! 

And why ? — They are the last — 
The last !— the last !— the last ! 
! by that little word, 
How many thoughts are stirr'd ! 
That sister of the past ! 
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Pale Flowers ! — ^pale, perishing Flowers ! 

Ye're typos of precious things, 
Types of those bitter moments 
That flit, like life's enjoyments, 

On rapid, rapid wings. 

Last hours with parting dear ones 

(That time the fastest spends), 
Last tears, in silence shed, 
Last words, half uttered, 

Last looks of dying friends ! 



Vi 



Song jof tht ^Ijoto^rs* 

LeiffkBunt. 

^^E arc the sweet Flowers, 
Born of sunny showers, 
Think, whene'er yon see us. what our beauty saith: 
Utterance mute and bright 
Of some unknown delight, 
"We fill the air with pleasure, by our simple breath : 
All who see us, love us ; 
We befit all places ; 
Unto sorrow we give smiles ; and unto graces, graces. 

Mark our ways, how noiseless 

All, and sweetly voiceless, 
Though the March winds pipe to make our passage clear ; 

Not a whisper tells 

"Where our small seed dwells. 
Nor is known the moment green, when our tips appear. 

We thread the earth in silence, 

In silence build our bowers, 
And leaf by leaf in silence show, till we laugh atop sweet 
Flowers. 

I 
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The dear lumpish baby, 

Humming with the May-bee, 
Hails us with his bright stare, stumbling through the grass. 

The honey-dropping moon. 

On a night in June, 
ELisses our pale pathway leaves, that felt the bridegroom 
pass. 

Age, the wither' d dinger. 

On us mutely gazes. 
And wraps the thought of his last bed in his childhood's 
daisies. 

See and scorn all duller 

Taste, how Heav'n loves color. 
How great Nature, clearly, joys in red and green ; 

What sweet thoughts she thinks 

Of violets and pinks. 
And a thousand flushing hues, made solely to be seen ; 

See her whitest lilies 

Chill the silver showers, 
And what a red mouth has her rose, the woman of the 
flowers ! 

Uselessness divinest • 

Of a use the finest 

Painteth us, the teachers of the end of use ; 

Travellers weary-eyed 

Bless us far and wide ; 

Unto sick and prison'd thoughts we give sudden truce ; 
10* 
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Not a poor town window 
Loves its sickliest planting, 
But its wall speaks loftier truth than Babylon's who 
vaunting. 

Sage are yet the uses 

Mix'd with our sweet juices, 
Whether man or May -fly profit of the balm ; 

As fair fingers heaPd 

Knights from the olden field. 
We hold cups of mightiest force to give the wildest calm. 

E'en the terror poison 

Hath its plea for blooming ; 
Life it gives to reverent lips, though death to the presumin 

And oh ! our sweet soul-taker, 

That thief the honey-maker. 
What a house hath he, by the thy my glen I 

In his talking rooms 

How the feasting fumes. 
Till his gold cups overflow to the mouths of men ! 

The butterflys come aping 

Those fine thieves of ours. 
And flutter r<Jhnd our rifled tops like tickled flowers wit 
flowers. 

See those tops how beauteous ! 
What fair service duteous 
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Bound some idol waits, as od their lord the nine ? 

Elfin court 'twould seem 

And taught perchance that dream, 
Which the old Greek mountain dreamt upon nights divine. 

To expound such wonder 

Human speech avails not ; 
Yet there dies no poorest weed that such a glory exhales not. 

Think of all these treasures, 

Matchless works and pleasures. 
Every one a marvel, more than thought can say ; 

Then think in what bright show'rs. 

We thicken fields and bowers. 
And with what heaps of sweetness half stifle wanton May. 

Think of the mossy forests. 

By the bee-birds haunted. 
And all those Amazonian plains, lone lying as enchanted. 

Trees themselves are ours ; 

Fruits are born of flowers ; 
Peach and roughest nut were blossoms in the Spring ; 

The lusty bee knows well 

The news, and comes pell-mell. 
And dances in the blooming thicks with darksome antheming. 

Beneath the very burthen 

Of planet-pressing ocean, 
We wash our smiling cheeks in peace, a thought for meek 
devotion. 
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Tears of Phoebus, — missings 

Of Cytheria's kissings, 
Hayc in us been found, and wise men find them still ; 

Drooping grace unfurls 

Still Hyacinthus' curls, 
And Narcissus loves himself in the selfish rill ; 

Thy red lip, Adonis, 

Still is wet with morning ; 
And the sweet step that bled for thee, the rosy brier adorning. 

Oh, true things are fables, 

Fit for sagest tables. 
And the flowers are true things, yet no fables they ; 

Fables were not more 

Bright, nor loved of yore. 
Yet they grew not, like the flowers, by every old pathway. 

Grossest hand can test us ; 

Fools may prize us never ; 
Yet we rise, and rise, and rise, marvels sweet for ever. 

Who shall say that flowers 

Dress not heaven's own bowers ? 
Who, its love, without them, can fancy, — or sweet floor? 

Who shall even dare 

To say we sprang not there, 
And came not down that Love might bring one piece of 
heaven the more ? 

Oh pray believe that angels. 

From those blue dominions 
Brought us in their white laps down, 'twixt their golden pinions. 



f 
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Leigh Hunt, 

ROSES. 

TI7E are blushing Roses, 
' ' Bending with our fulness, 
'Midst our close-capped sister buds 
Warming the green coolness. 

Whatsoe'er of beauty 
Yearns and yet reposes, — 
Blush, and bosom, and sweet breath 
Took a shape in roses. 

Hold one of us lightly, 
See from what a slender 
Stalk we bow'd in heavy blooms, 
And roundness rich and tender. 

Know you not our only 
Rival flower, — the human ? 
Loveliest weight on lightest foot, 
Joy-abundant woman? 
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LILIES. 

We are Lilies fair, 

The flower of virgin light ; 
Nature held us forth, and said, 

" Lo ! my thoughts of white." 

Ever since then, angels 

Hold us in their hands ; 
You may see them where they take 

In pictures their sweet stands. 

Like the garden's angels 

Also do we seem. 
And not the less for being crown'd 

With a golden dream. ' 

Could you see around us 

The enamored air. 
You would see it pale with bliss 

To hold a thing so fair. 

VIOLETS. 

We are Violets blue, 

For our sweetness found 
Careless in the mossy shades, 

Looking on the ground. 
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Love's dropped eyelids and a kiss, — 
Such our breath and blueness is. 

Id, the mild shape 

Hidden by Jove's fears, 
Found us first i' the sward, when she 

For hunger stoop'd in tears. 
" Wheresoever her lip she sets," 
Jove said, " be breaths call'd Violets." 



SWEET-BRIER. 

Wild-rose, Sweet-brier, Eglantine, 
All these pretty names are mine. 
And scent in every leaf is mine, 
And a leaf for all is mine, 
And the scent — Oh, that's divine ! 
Happy sweet and pungent-fine, 
Pure as dew, and picked as wine. 

As the Eose in gardens dress'd, 

Is the lady self-possess' d ; 

I'm the lass in simple vest. 

The country lass whose blood's the best ; 

Were the beams that thread the brier 

In the morn with golden fire 

Scented too ; they'd smell like me. 

All Elysian pungency. 
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POPPIES. 

■ ^ We arc slumberous Poppies, 

Lords of Lcthc downs, 

I Some awake, and some asleep, 

I 

I Sleeping in uur crowns. 

i 

I What perchance our dreams may know, 

Let our serious beauty show. 



Central depth of purple, 

Leaves more bright than rose, 

Who shall tell what brightest thought 
Out of darkest grows ? 

Who, through what funereal pain 

Souls to love and peace attain ? 

Visions aye are on us, 

Unto eyes of power, 
Pluto's always-setting sun, 

And Proserpina's bower 
There, like bees, the pale souls come 
For our drink with drowsy hum. 

Taste, ye mortals, also ; 

Milky-hearted we ; 
Taste, but with a reverent care ; 

Active, patient be. 
Too much gladness brings to gloom 
Those who on the gods presume. 



^ f till gag in ^nturan. 

Mrs. JVhiiman, 

T LOVE to wander through the woodlands hoary 

In the soft light of an Autumnal day, 
When Summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of Beauty glides away. 

How in each loved, familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist, 

Tinting the wild-grape with her dewy fingers. 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst. 

Kindling the faint stars of the hazel shining, 
To light the gloom of Autumn^s mouldy halls ; 

With hoary plumes the Clematis entwining 
Where o*er the rock her withered garland falls. 

Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning, 

• 

Beneath soft clouds along the horizon rolled, 

Till the slant sunbeams thro' their fringes raining, 

Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 
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Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow, 
Where yellow fern-tufts fleck the faded ground, 

Withfolded lids beneath their palmy shadow, 
The Gentian nods in dewy slumbers bound. 

The little birds upon the hill-side lonely 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray ; 

Silent as a sweet wandering thought, that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 

The scentless flowers in the warm sunlight dreaming. 
Forget to breathe their fulness of delight, 

And through the tranced woods soft airs are streaming, 
Still as the dew-fall of the Summer night. 

So in my heart, a sweet, unwonted feeling 
Stirs like the wind in ocean's hollow shell. 

Through all its secret chambers sadly stealing, 
Yet finds no word its mystic charm to tell. 



f fee ^m. 



Hood. 



Tlf OTHER of light ! how fairly dost thou go 

Over those hoary crests, divinely led ! 
Art thou that Huntress of the silver bow 

Fabled of old ? Or rather, dost thou tread 
Those cloudy summits hence to gaze below, 
Like the wild chamois on her Alpine snow, 
Where hunter never climbed — secure from dread % 
A thousand ancient fancies I have read 
Of that fair presence, and a thousand wrought, 

Wondrous and bright, 

Upon the silver light. 
Tracing fresh figures with the artist thought. 

What art thou like ? Sometimes I see thee ride 
A far-bound galley on its perilous way. 
Whilst breezy waves toss up their silvery spray : 

Sometimes behold thee glide. 

Clustered by all thy family of stars, 

Like a lone widow through the welkin wide, 
Whose pallid cheek the midnight sorrow mars 
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Sometimes I watch thee on from steep to steep, 

Timidly lighted by thy vestal torch, 

Till in some Latinian cave I see thee creep, 
To catch the young Endymion asleep. 

Leaving thy splendor at the jagged porch. 

thou art beautiful, howe'er it be ! 

Huntress, or Diana, or whatever named, — 

And he the veriest Pagan who first framed 
A silver idol, and ne'er worshipped thee ; 
It is too late, or thou should'st have my knee,— 
Too late now for the old Ephesian vows. 
And not divine the crescent on thy brows ; 

Yet, call thee nothing but the mere mild moon. 
Behind those chestnut boughs. 
Casting their dappled shadows at my feet ; 

I will be grateful for that simple boon. 
In many a thoughtful verse and anthem sweet, 
And bless thy dainty face whene'er we meet. 



Anon. 

/^OME, look at this plant, with its narrow, pale leaves, 

^ And its tall, slim, delicate stem. 

Thinly studded with flowers ! — yes, with flowers ! — 

There they are ! 
Don't you see at each joint there's a little brown star ? 
But in truth, there's no beauty in them. 

So you ask why I keep it ? the little mean thing ! 

Why I stick it up here, just in sight, — 
'Tis a fancy of mine, — " A strange fancy !" you say ; 
" No accounting for tastes !" In this instance, you may, 

For the flower .... But I'll tell you to-night. 

Some six hours hence, when the Lady Moon 

Looks down on that bastion'd wall, 
When the twinkling stars dance silently. 
On the rippling surface of the sea. 

And the heavy night-dews fall ; 
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Then meet me again in this casement niche, 
On the spot where we*re standing now. — 
Nay, question not wherefore ! Perhaps, with me, 
To look out on the night, and the broad, bright sea. 
And to hear its majestic flow ! 

Well, we*re met here again ; and the moonlight sleeps 

On the sea, and the bastion'd wall. 
And the flowers there below. — How the night wind brings 
Their delicious breath on its dewy wings ! 

" But there's one," say you, " sweeter than all !" 

Far sweeter ! and where, think you, groweth the plant 

That exhaleth such perfume rare ? 
Look about, up and down — But take care, or you'll break. 
With your elbow, the poor little thing that's so weak: 

" Why, *tis thM smells so sweet, I declare !" 

Ah ha ! is it that ? Have you found out now 

Why I cherish that odd little fright ? 
All is not gold that glitters, you know ; 
And it is not all worth makes the greatest show 

In the glare of the strongest light. 

There are human flowers full many, I trow, 

As unlovely as that by your side. 
That a common observer passeth by 
With a scornful lip and a careless eye. 

In the heyday of pleasure and pride. 
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)ve one of these to some quiet spot, 
1 the mid-day Sun's broad glare, 
domestic peace broods with dove-like wing ; 
Y if the homely, despised thing, 
not yield sweet fragrance there. 



• • • 



Longfellov). 

lEKE is a Beaper whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen, 
reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
^nd the flowers that grow between. 

hall I have naught that is fair ?" saith he ; 
* Have naught but the bearded grain 1 
ough the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
[ will give them all back again." 

I gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
Be kissed their drooping leaves : 
was for the Lord of Paradise 
Ee bound them in his sheaves. 
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^ My Lord has need of these flowerets gay," 

The Reaper said, and smiled ; 
" Dear tokens of the earth are they 

Where he was once a child. 

^ They shall all bloom in fields of light, 

Transplanted by my care ; 
And saints, upon their garments white 

These sacred blossoms wear." 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain. 

Those flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she should find them all again 

In the fields of light above. 

Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Reaper came that day ; 
*Twas an Angel visited the green earth, 

And took the flowers away. 



Southei/. 

T MARVEL not, Sun ! that unto thee 

In adoration men should bend the knee, 

And pour forth prayers of mingled awe and love ; 
For like a god thou art, and on thy way 
Of glory sheddest with benignant ray, 

Beauty and life and joyance from above. 
No longer let these mists thy radiance shroud. 

These cold, raw mists that chill the comfortless day ; 
But shed thy splendor thro' the opening cloud, 

And cheer the world once more. The languid flowers 
Lie scentless, beaten down with heavy rain ; 

Earth asks thy presence, saturate with showers ; 
O Lord of light ! put forth thy beams again. 

For damp and cheerless are the gloomy bowers. 



11 



Washington Irving. 

TN a wild, tranquil vale, fringed with forests of green, 

Where Nature had fashioned a soft, sylvan scene, 
The retreat of the ringdove, the haunt of the deer, 
Passaic in silence rolled gentle and clear. 

No grandeur of prospect astonished the sight, 
No abruptness sublime mingled awe with delight ; 
Here the wild flow'ret blossomed, the elm proudly waved. 
And pure was the current the green bank that laved. 

But the Spirit that ruled o'er the thick-tangled wood, 
And deep in its gloom fixed his murky abode, 
Who loved the wild scene that the whirlwinds deform, 
And gloried in thunder, and lightning, and storm ; 

All flushed from the tumult of battle he came, 
Where the red men encountered the children of flame, 
While the noise of the war-whoop still rang in his ears, 
And the fresh bleeding scalp as a trophy he bears : 



■■■■r 
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With a glance of disgust he the landscape surveyed, 
With its fragrant wild flowers, its wide waving shade : — 
Where Passaic meanders through margins of green, 
So transparent its waters, its surface serene. 

He rived the green hills, the wild woods he laid low ; 
He taught the pure streams in rough channels to flow ; 
He rent the rude rock, the steep precipice gave. 
And hurled down the chasm tl^e thundering wave. 

Countless moons have since rolled in the long lapse of time ; 
Cultivation has softened those features sublime ; 
The axe of the white man has lightened the shade, 
And dispelled the deep gloom of the the thicketed glade. 

But the stranger still gazes, with wondwing eye, 
On the rocks rudely torn, and groves mounted on high ; 
Still loves on the cliff's dizzy borders to roam. 
Where the torrent leaps headlong, embosomed in foam. 



TTTHEN sycamores were throwing 
Tbeir arms across the stream, 
The cadence of whose flowing 

Like a Naiad's song might seem, 
A rosy child was playing — 

A child of face so fair, 
That she seemed a being straying 

From the brighter realms of air. 



On her grassy couch reclining, 

By the streamlet's margin green, 
A rose-bud wreath entwining 

Her fair young neck was seen ; 
And many bright-hued flowers, 

In field and wild-wood sought. 
Culled in their gladsome hours. 

That little child had brought. 
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.nd as the stream went dancing, 
In all its gladness on, 
iis silver ripples glancing, 
Like mirrors in the sun — 
on, a beauteous blossom 
From out her lap she drew, 
"Which on the water's bosom, 
In her childish glee she threw. 



Nor noted she the measure 

Of the loss her store sustained, 
'Till of all her pretty treasure. 

Nor bud, nor flower remained ; 
Then for those blossoms sighing, 

Which she never more might see. 
She to the stream stood crying, 

" Bring back my flowers to me." 



But onward, nothing caring 

What the weeping child might say, 
The waters flowed, still bearing. 

All her blooming gems away ; 
And oft in after hours 

Came back such words as these, 
" bring me back my flowers," 

Borne on the fitful breeze. 
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Thou gay one, who art wasting 

Thine lioiiTS in idle mirth, 
Who from thee time art casting, 

As a thing of little worth, 
She who sat thoughtless, throwing 

Her treasure on the stream, 
Is but thy emblem, showing 

What thou to others seem. 



The moments in their fleetness, 

Are flowers of rich perfume — 
Waste not their precious sweetness. 

While yet for thee they bloom — 
Lest when thou seest the hours. 

Receding swift from thee, 
Thou cry " Bring back my flowers, 

0, bring them back to me !" 



«' T'LL choose this tree for mine ! 

-^ When I'm afar, if thou wouldst learn my fate, 
Look on it — ^if it flourish or decline, 
Such destiny, believe, will me await ! 

" At the return of Spring, 
See, if its leaves come forth all fresh and bright ; 

List, if the robin in its branches sing 
A carol gay — then know my heart is light ! 

" Come in the Summer days. 
And visit it, and sit beneath its shade ; 

Seek its cool shelter from the noontide rays. 
Nor let it thy forgetfulness upbraid. 

" And when with Autumn's blast. 
Its golden-tinted leaves abroad are hurled. 

Look if its trunk be hardy to the last, 
For such will be my courage through the world. 
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" Watch it. dear friendj for me ! 
'Tis bending now, to catch the water's tone ! 

The wave, perhaps, may whisper to the tree, 
Of him, who blends its thriving with his own." 

And then, his name he grayed 
Upon the bark, and turned his steps away — 

And o'er the river, still the branches waved, 
And still the stream flowed on, from day to day. 



> 



And she, as years went by, 
Oft wandered in her walks to that lone spot ; 

But to her questionings came no reply, 
The waves were mute, the breezes answered not. 

Dreamer, where art thou now ? 
The axe has hewn thy tree, but not destroyed — 

Rough hewn, perchance thy fortunes. Where art thou? 
In what far laud dost wander, how employed 7 

The sympathetic chain 
Of friendship, ever circles thee around, 

And by its strong, magnetic power, again 
Thy image to thy chosen tree is bound. 

For still thy friend of old, 
Is watching o'er thy visioned destiny, 

Bound by her promised word, her faith to4iold 
In this, thy speculative prophecy. 



Countess of Winchdsea, 

TN such a night, when every louder wind 

Is to its distant cavern safe confin'd, 
And only gentle Zephyr fans his wings, 
And lonely Philomel, still waking, sings ; 
Or from some tree, fam'd for the owl's delight. 
She, hallooing clear, directs the wand'rer right. 
In such a night, when passing clouds give place. 
Or thinly veil the heaven's mysterious face ; 
When in some river, overhung with green. 
The waving moon and trembling leaves are seen ; 
When freshen'd grass now bears itself upright, 
And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite ; 
Whence springs the woodbird, and the bramble rose, 
And where the sleepy cowslip shelter'd grows ; 
Whilst now a paler hue the foxglove takes, 
Yet checkers still with red the dusky brakes ; 
When scatter'd glow-worms, but in twilight fine 
Show trivial beauties, watch their hour to shine ; 
Whilst Sal'sb'ry stands the test of every light, 
In perfect charms and perfect virtue bright ; 
When odors, which declined repelling day. 
Through temp'rate air uninterrupted stray ; 

11* 
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When darken'd groves their softest shadows wear, 

And falling waters we distinctly hear ; 

When through the gloom more venerable shows 

Some ancient fabric, awful in repose ; 

Whilst sunburnt hills their swarthy looks conceal, 

And swelling haycocks thicken up the vale ; 

When the loos'd horse, now as his pasture leads. 

Comes slowly grazing through th' adjoining meads. 

Whose stealing pace and lengthened shade we fear. 

Till torn up forage in his teeth we hear, 

When nibbling sheep at large pursue their food, 

And unmolested kine re-chew their cud ; 

When curlews cry beneath the village-walls. 

And to her struggling brood the partridge calls ; 

Their short-liv'd jubilee the creatures keep. 

Which but endures whilst tyrant- man does sleep ; 

When a sedate content the spirit feels. 

And no fierce light disturbs, whilst it reveals ; 

But silent musings urge the mind to seek 

Something, too high for syllables to speak ; 

Till the free soul to a compos'dness charm'd. 

Finding the elements of rage disarmed, 

O'er all b«'low a solemn quiet grown, 

Joys in th' inferior world, and thinks it like her own 

In such a night let me abroad remain, 

Till morning breaks, and all's confus'd again ; 

Our cares, our toils, our clamors are renewed. 

Or pleasures, seldom reach'd, again pursued. ^ 



^■^ 
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Mary HowitL 

f^ OD might have made the earth bring forth 
^ Enough for great and small, 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 

Without a flower at all. 
We might have had enough, enough 

For every want of ours. 
For luxury, medicine and toil. 

And yet have had no flowers. 

The one within the mountain mine 

Requireth none to grow ; 
Nor doth it need the lotus-flower 

To make the river flow. 
The clouds might give abundant rain ; 

The nightly dews might fall, 
And the herb that keepeth life in man 

Might yet have drunk them all. 



-p«*i- 
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Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 

All dyed with rainbow light, 
All fashioned with supremest grace, 

Upspringing day and night : — 
Springing in valleys green and low, 

And on the mountains high, 
And in the silent wilderness 

Where no man passes by 1 

Our outward life requires them not — 

Then wherefore had they birth? 
To minister delight to man, 

To beautify the earth ; 
To comfort man, to whisper hope. 

Whene'er his faith is dim, 
For who so careth for the flowers 

Will much more care for him. 



Sir Walter Scott 

rpHOSE evening clouds, that' setting ray, 
And beauteous tints serve to display 

Their great Creator's praise ; 
Then let the short-lived thing called man, 
Whose life's comprised within a span, 

To Him his homage raise. 

We often praise the evening clouds, 

And tints so gay and bold. 
But seldom think upon our God, 

Who tinged these clouds with gold. 



** 



H, W, Parker, 

A BEAUTIFUL Elm, with a maidenly form, 

That smiles in the sunlight and swings in the storm, 
Has shaded my window for many a year, 
And grown, like a sister, more lovely and dear. 
It whispers me dreams in the soft Summer days. 
It sprinkles my table with gold-floating rays ; 
It sings me its music through all the hushed night. 
And shows me a glimpse of the stars' stealthy light ; 
It curtains the glare of the wakening dawn. 
And woos back the dusk on the shadowy lawn. 

Oh, long have I loved thee, my Elm, gentle Elm ! 
Thon standest as proud as the queen of a realm. 
And winningly wavest thy soft leafy arms, 
Like a beautiful maid who is conscious of charms. 
Oh, oft have I leaned on thy rough-rinded breast, 
And thought of it oft as an iron-like vest — 
No breast-plate of steel, but a corslet of bark 
That hid the white limbs of my Joan of Arc ! 
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Shout, shout to thy brothers, the forests, I said, 

And lead out the trees with a soldierly tread ; 

Thou art armed to the head, and hast many a plume, — • 

So marshal the trees and avert their sad doom ; 

Enroll all their squadrons and lead out the van, 

And turn the swift axe on your murderer — ^man ! 

But ah, thus I said evermore, — ah, the trees, 

Though they wail in the tempest and sing in the breeze 

Have never a soul, and are rooted in earth ! 

They live and they die where they spring into birth ; 

The stories of Dryads are only a dream. 

And trees are no more than they outwardly seem. 



-•^^♦- 
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Hartley Coleridge, 



T17H0 would have thought a thing so slight, 

So frail a birth of warmth and light, 
A thing as yeak as fear or shame, 
Bearing thy weakness in thy name— 
Who would have thought of seeing thee. 
Thou delicate Anemone ! 

What power has given thee to outlast 
The pelting rain, the driving blasi 
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To sit upon thy slender stem, 

A solitary diadem, 

Adorning latest Autumn with 

A relic sweet of vernal pith? 

Heaven ! ii^ as faithful I believe, 

Thou wilt the prayer of faithful love receive, 

Let it be so with me ! I was a child — 

Of large belief, though froward, wild. 

Gladly I listened to the holy word. 

And deemed my little prayers to God were heard. 

All things I loved, however strange or odd, 

As deeming all things were beloved by God. 

In youth and manhood's careful sultry hours. 

The garden of my youth bore many flowers 

That now are faded ; but my early faith. 

Though thinner far than vapor, spectre, wraith. 

Lighter than aught the rude wind blows away. 

Has yet outlived the rude tempestuous day. 

And may remain, a witness of the Spring, 

A sweet, a holy, and a lovely thing ; 

The promise Of another Spring to me. 

My lovely, lone, and lost Anemone ! 



Bryant 

m 

k Y, thou art welcome, heaven's delicious breath ! 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
And suns grow weak, and the weak suns grow brief. 

And the year smiles as it draws near its death, 

Wind of the sunny south ! Oh, still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air. 
Like to a good old age, released from care. 

Journeying in long serenity, away. 

In such a bright, late quiet, would that I 
Might wear out life like thee, 'mid bowers and brooks 
And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 

And music of kind voices, ever nigh ; 
And when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 
Pass silently from men, as thou dost pass. 



6mfs lltgltrf. 

Tennymm. 

TTNWATCHED the garden bough shall sway, 
^ The tender blossom flatter down, 

Unloved that beech will gather brown, 
This maple burn itself away. 

Unloved, the sunflower, shining fair, 
Kay round with flames her disk of seed, 
And many a rose carnation feed 

With Summer spice the humming air. 

Unloved, by many a sandy bar 

The brook shall babble down the plain, 
At noon, or when the lesser wain 

Is twisting roimd the polar star. 

Uncared for, gird the windy grove. 

And flood the haunts of hem and crake ; 
Or into silver arrows break 

The sailing moon in creek and cove. 
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Till from the garden and the wild 

A fresh association blow, 

And year by year the landscape grow 
FamilisR: to the stranger's child. 

As year by year the laborer tills 

His wonted glebe, or lops the glades ; 

And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle of the hills. 



♦ • • 



Percy B, 8helley, 

k SENSITIVE Plant in a garden grew, 
'^ And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 
And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 

And the Spring arose on the garden fair, 
Like the Spirit of Love felt every where ; 
And each flower and herb on earth's dark breast 
Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 

But none ever trembled and panted with bliss. 
In the garden, the field, or the wilderness. 
Like a doe in the noontide with love's sweet want, 
As the companionless Sensitive Plant. 
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The snow-drop, and then the violet, 

Arose from the ground with warm rain wet, 

And their breath was mixed with fresh odour, sent 

From the turf, like the voice and the instrument. 

Then the pied wind-flowers and the tulip tall, 
And narcissi, the fairest among them all. 
Who gaze on their eyes in the stream's recess, 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness ; 

Ajid the Naiad-like lily of the vale 
Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so pale, 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green ; 

And the hyacinth purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft and intense, 
It was felt like an odour within the sense ; 

And the rose, like a nymph to the bath addrest. 
Which unveiled the depth of her glowing breast. 
Till fold after fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare ; 

And the wand-like lily, which lifted up. 
As a Moenad, its moonlight colored cup. 
Till the fiery star which is its eye. 
Gazed through clear dew on the tender sky ; 
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And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuherose, 
The sweetest flower for scent that hlows ; 
And all rare blossoms from every clime, 
Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 



■♦•-•- 
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Keats. 



"VTO. no ! go not to Lethe, neither twist 

Wolf's-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous wine ; 
Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be kiss'd 

By night shade, ruby grape of Proserpine ; 
Make not your rosary of yew-berries. 

Nor let the beetle, nor the death-moth be 
Your mournful Psyche, nor the downy owl 
A partner in your sorrows' mysteries ; 

For shade to shade will come too drowsily. 
And drown the wakeful anguish of the souL 



But when the melancholy fit shall fall 

Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud, • 

That fosters the droop-headed flowers all, 
And hides the green hill in an April shroud ; 
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Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 
Or on the rainbow of the salt-sand wave, 
Or on the wealth of globed peonies ; 
Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Imprison her soft hand and let her rave, 
And feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes. 



She dwells with Beauty — Beauty that must die : 

And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu : and aching Pleasure nigh. 

Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips : 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 

Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy's grape against his palate fine ; 

His soul shall taste the sadness of her might. 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 



Samuel Lover, 

"FVOWN by the river's bank I strayed 

Upon an Autumn day ; 
Beside the fading forest there, 

I saw a child at play. 
She played among the yellow leaves — 

The leaves that once were green, 
And flung upon the passing stream 

What once had blooming been : 
Oh ! deeply did it touch my heart 

To see that child at play ; 
It was the sweet, unconscious sport 

Of childhood with decay. 

Fair child, if by this stream thou stray 

"When after-years go by, 
The scene that makes thy childhood's sport 

May wake thy age's sigh ; 
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When fast you see around you fall 

The Summer^s leafy pride, 
And mark the river hurrying on 

Its ne'er returning tide ; 
Then may you feel in pensive mood 

That life's a Summer dream ; 
And man, at last, forgotten falh 

A leaf upon the stream. 



-♦-•-•- 



§irl|-5as llotoers. 



Anon, 



r\ whisper to the gentle one 

All that our hearts would say, 
Ye emblems of the fondest hopes 
That crown her life to-day ! 

Tell her, pale Lily, as thy leaves 

Benign protection yield. 
So would our love around her cast 

A broad and silent shield. 

Breathe prophecies of happy years, 
Thou sweet and blushing Rose — 

Years fragrant with as pure delight 
As from the chalice flows. 



.•; 
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And thou, meek Violet, appeal 

Unto her guilelees heart, 
And with thy quiet loveliness 

Celestial dreams impart. 

Interpret thus her destiny. 

Whose gifts of kindred birth 
Lend sweetness to our daily life, 

And beauty to the earth. 

A blooming garland softly rests 

Upon her modest brow. 
And may the Dew-Drops ne'er exhale 

That sparkle on it now ! 



• • • 



Surng fax i\t 3mm, 

Eliza Cook, 

T OOK out, look out, there are shadows about ; 
The forest is donning its doublet of brown, 
The willow-tree sways with a gloomier flout. 

Like a beautiful face with a gathering frown ! 
'Tis true we all know that Summer must go, 

That the swallow will never stay long on our eaves I 
Yet we'd rather be watching the wild rose blow. 
Than be counting the colors of Autumn leaves I 

12 
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Look high, look high, there's the laee-wiDged fly, 

Thinking he's king of a fairy realm, 
As he swings with delight on the gossamer tie, 

That is linked 'mid the boughs of the sun-tipped elm ! 
Alas ! poor thing, the first rustle will bring 

The pillars to dust, where your pleasure clue weaves. 
And many a spirit, like thine, will cling 

To hopes that depend upon Autumn leaves I 



Look low, look low, the night-gusts blow. 

And the restless forms in hectic red. 
Come whirling and sporting wherever we go, 

Lighter in dancing, as nearer the dead ! 
Oh ! who has not seen rare hearts, that have been 

Painted and painting, in garb that deceives. 
Dashing gayly along in their fluttering sheen 

With Despair at the core, like the Autumn leaves ! 



Look on, look on, morn breaketh upon 

The hedge-row boughs, in their withering hue ; 
The distant orchard is sallow and wan. 

But the apple and nut gleam richly through. 
Oh ! well it will be if our life, like the tree. 

Shall be found when old Time of green beauty bereaves. 
With the fruit of good works for the Planter to see 

Shining out in Truth's harvest through Autumn leaves ! 
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Merrily pours, as it sings and soars, 

The West wind over the land and seas, 
Till it plays in the forest, and moans and roars. 

Seeming no longer a mirthful breeze ! 
So Music is blest, till it meeteth a breast 

That is probed by the strain, while Memory grieves 
To think it was sung by a loved one at rest. 

Then it comes like the sweet wind in Autumn leaves 1 



Nor in an hour are leaf and flower 

Stricken in freshness and swept to decay ; 
By gentle approaches, the frost and the shower, 

Make ready the sap veins for falling away ! 
And so is Man made to as peacefully fade. 

By the tears that he sheds, and the sigh that he heaves, 
For he's loosened from earth by each trial-cloud's shade, 

Till he's willing to go, as the Autumn leaves ! 



Look back, look back, and you'll find the track 

Of human hearts strown thickly o'er 
With Joy's dead leaves, all dry and black, 

And every year still flinging more. 
But the soil is fed, where the branches are shed 

For the furrow to bring forth fuller sheaves, 
And so is our trust in the future spread 

In the gloom of Mortality's Autumn leaves I 



Mrs, Browning, 

"To win the secret of a weed's plain heart" 

LOWELL, 

MOUNTAIN Gorses, ever golden ! 

Cankered not tlie whole year long ! 
Do you teach us to be strong, 

Howsoever pricked and holden 
Like your thorny blooms, and so 
Trodden on by rain and snow 
Up the hill-side of this life, as bleak as where ye grow? 

Mountain blossoms, shining blossoms ! 
Do ye teach us to be glad 
When no Summer can be had 

Blooming in our inward bosoms? 
Ye^ whom God preserveth still, 
Set as lights upon a hill. 
Tokens to the wintry earth, that Beauty liveth still? 
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Mountain Gorses, do ye teach us 
From that academic chair 
Canopied with azure air, 

That the first fruit Wisdom reaches 
Hath the hue of childly cheek ? 
Ye, who live on mountain peak, 
Yet live low along the ground, beside the grasses meek ! 

Mountain Gorses ! since LinnaBus 
Knelt beside you on the sod, 
For your beauty thanking God, — 

For your beauty, ye should see us 
Bowing in prostration new, — 
Whence arisen, if one or two 
Drops be on our cheeks, — oh world ! they are not tears, but 
dew. 



Bryant 

IJET one smile more, 'departing, distant sun I 

One mellow smile through the soft vapory air, 
Ere, o'er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o'er the meadows bare ; 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees. 
And the dark rocks whose Summer wreaths are cast, 
And the blue Gentian flower, that, in the breeze. 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few sunny rays, in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing Winter frost, and winds, and darkened air. 



C. Bowles. 

TTOW happily, how happily the flowers die away ! 
■^ Oh, could we but return to earth as easily as they ! 
Just live a life of sunshine, of innocence and bloom. 
Then droop, without decrepitude or pain, into the tomb. 

The gay and glorious creatures ! they neither toil nor spin. 
Yet, lo ! what goodly raiment they're all apparell'd in ! 
No tears are on their beauty, but dewy gems more bright 
Than even brow of Eastern Queen, endiadem^d with light. 

The young rejoicing creatures ! their pleasures never fall. 
Nor lose in sweet contentment, because so free to all ; 
The dew. the shower, the sunshine, the balmy blessed air. 
Spend nothing of their fresheness, though all may freely 
share. 

The happy, careless creatures ! of Time they take no heed. 
Nor weary at his creeping, nor tremble at his speed ; 
Nor sigh with sick impatience, or wish the light away. 
And when 'tis gone, cry dolefully, would God that it were day I 
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! 

' And when their lives are over, they droop away to rest, 
Unconscious of the penal doom, on holy Nature's breast 
No pain have they in dying, no shrinking from decay : 
Oh ! could we but return to earth as easily as they ! 



■♦•-^ 



SmMl tff t^j |l0totrs. 

Mrs, L. H, Sigcumey, 

r\0 io your peaceful rest, 

Friends of a brighter hour, 
Jewels on youthful Beauty^s breast, 

Lights of the hall and bower ! 
Well have ye done your part 

Fair children of the sky, 
We*ll keep your memory in our heart 

When low in dust ye lie. 



Your gladness in our joy. 

Your smile beside our way. 
Your gentle service round the bed, 

Of sickness and decay ; 
Your rainbow on the clouds. 

Your sympathy in pain. 
We'll keep the memory of your deeds 

Until we meet again. 



^ 



FAREWELL TO THE FLOWERS. 

Rest — ^from the blush of love, — 

Rest — from the blight of care, 
From the sweet nursing of your buds, 

And from the nipping air. 
Rest — ^from the fever-thirst 

Of Summer's noontide heat, 
From coiling worm, and rifling hand, 

That vexed your lone retreat. 
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If e'er ye thrilPd with pride, 

When the admirer knelt. 
Or on the lowly look'd with scorn. 

Which man for man hath felt. 
If through your bosom pure. 

Hath aught like evil flow'd, 
(Since folly may with angels dwell,) 

Rest from that painful load. 



But not with grief or fear. 

Bow down the drooping head. 
See — in the chamber of your birth, 

Your dying couch is spread. 
Go, strong in faith, ye flowers, 

Strong in your guileless trust. 
With the returning birds to rise 

Above imprisoning dust. 
12* 
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Hear we a whisper low, 

From withering leaf and bell ? 
•^ Our life hath been a dream of love 

In garden or in dell ! 
Yet wintry sleep we hail, 

And till the trump shall swell, 
That wakes us on the vernal morn, 

Sweet friends, a sweet farewell." 



-♦♦•- 



f i\t J'tingtiiJ (Sfntian. 



Bryant, 



rriHOU blossom bright with Autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven^s own blue, 
That openest, when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 

Thou comest not when violets lean 

O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 

Or columbines, in purple drest 

Nod o'er the ground-bird's hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late, and com*st alone. 
When woods are bare and birds are flown. 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 
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Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue, blue, as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 



-♦ • •- 



Mrs. E. C. Kinney. 

rpHE autumnal glories all have passed away ! 
The forest leaves no more in glowing red 
Give lurid tokens of their swift decay. 

But scattered lie, and rustle to the tread, 
Like whispered warnings to the slumbering dead. 
The naked trees stretch out their arms all day. 

And each bald hill-top lifts its reverend head. 
As if for some new covering to pray. 

Come, Winter, then, and spread thy robe of white. 
Above the desolation of this scene ; 

And when the sun with gems shall make it bright, 
Or when its snowy folds by midnight's sheen 

Are silvered o'er with a serener light, 
We'll cease to sigh for Summer's living green. 



f lie ^ig^t-fl0towing €tms. 



An 



\rOW departs day's garish light — 
Beauteous flower, lift thy head ! 
Rise upon the brow of night ! 
Haste, thy transient lustre shed ! 

Night has dropped her dusky veil — 
All vain thoughts be distant far, 

While, with silent awe, we hail 
Flora's radiant evening star. 

See to life her beauties start ; 

Hail, thou glorious, matchless flower ! 
Much thou sayest to the heart 

In the solemn, fleeting hour. 

Ere we have our homage paid. 

Thou wilt bow thine head and die ; 

Thus our sweetest pleasures fade, 
Thus our brightest blessings fly. 
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Sorrow's rugged stem, like thine, 

Bears a flower thus purely bright ; 
Thus, when sunny hours decline, 

Friendship sheds her cheering light. 

Religion, too, that heavenly flower, 

That joy of never-fading worth. 
Waits, like thee, the darkest hour. 

Then puts all her glories forth. 

Then thy beauties are surpassed, 

Splendid flower, that bloom'st to die ; 

For Friendship and Religion last 
When the morning beams on high. 



• ••■ 
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James Dixon, 

HEN the Summer breezes have died away, 
And the Autumn winds are drear. 
And the forests have changed their green array, 

For the hues of the dying year ; 
There comes a season, brief and bright, 

When the zephyrs breathe with a gentle swell, 
And the sunshine plays with a softer light, 
Like the Summer's last farewell. 
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The ]>rilliaiit dyes of the Autumn woods 

Have gladdened the forest bowers, 
And docked their pathless solitudes, 

Like a blooming waste of flowers; 
In the hidden depths no sound is heard, 

Save a low and murmuring wail. 
As the rustling leaves are gently stirred 

By the breath of the dying gale. 



The hazy clouds in the mellow light, 

Fast with the breezes fly, 
Where the far-off' mountain's misty height 

Seems mingling with the sky ; 
And the dancing streams rejoice again 

111 the glow of the golden sun ; 
And the flocks are glad in the grassy plain 

Where the sparkling waters run. 



'Tis a season of deep and quiet thought, 

And it brings a calm to the breast ; 
And the broken heart, and the mind o'erwrought, 

May find, in its stillness, rest ; 
For the gentle voice of the dying year. 

From forest and sunny plain, 
Is sweet as it falls on the mourner's ear. 

And his spirit forgets its pain. 



•>« 
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Yet over all is a mantling gloom, 

That saddens the gazer's heart ; 
For soon shall the Autumn's varied bloom 

From the forest trees depart : 
The bright leaves whirl in the eddying air, 

Their beautiful tints are fading fast, 
The mountain tops will soon be bare. 

And the Indian Summer past. 



• •• 
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Keais, 



TZ EEN fitful gusts are whispering here and there 
Among the bushes, half leafless and dry ; 

The stars look very cold about the sky. 
And I have many miles on foot to fare ; 
Yet feel I little of the cool bleak air. 

Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily. 

Or of those silver lamps that bum on high. 
Or of the distance from home's pleasant lair; 
For I am brimful of the friendliness 

That in a little cottage I have found 
Of fair hair'd Milton's eloquent distress. 

And all his love for gentle Lycid drowned ; 
Oflovely Laura in her light green dress. 

And faithful Petrarch gloriously crowned. 



I 



Keats, 



j TpOUR seasons fill the measure of the year ; 



F 



There are four seasons in the mind of man : 
He has his lusty Spring, when fancy clear, 

Takes in all beauty with an easy span : 
He has his Summer, when luxuriously 

Spring's honey'd cud of youthful thought he loves 
To ruminate, and by such dreaming nigh 

Is nearest unto heaven : quiet coves, 
His soul has in its Autumn, when his wings 

He furleth close ; contented so to look ' 
On mists in idleness ; to let fair things 

Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. 
He has his Winter, too, of pale misfeature, 
Or else he would forego his mortal nature. 



^ italr i0St. 



Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 

I. 

AH rose ! who dares to name thee ? 

No longer roseate now, nor soft, nor sweet ; 
But pale, and hard, and dry, as stubble wheat, — 

Kept seven years in a drawer — thy titles shame thee. 

n. 

The breeze that used to blow thee 
Between the hedge-row thorns, and take away 
An odor up the lane to last all day, — 

If breathing now, — unsweetened would forego thee. 

m. 

The sun that used to smite thee, 
And mix his glory in thy gorgeous urn. 
Till beam appeared to bloom, and flower to burn, — 

If shining now, — ^with not a hue would light thee. 
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IV. 

The dew that used to wet thee, 
And, white first, grow incarnadined, because 
It lay upon thee where the crimson was, — 

If dropping now, would darken where it met thee. 

V. 

The fly that lit upon thee. 
To stretch the tendrils of his tiny feet, 
Along thy leaf's pure edges, after heat, — 

If lighting now, would coldly overrun thee. 

VI. 

The bee that once did suck thee, 
And build thy perfumed ambers up his hive, 
And swoon in thee for joy, till scarce alive, — 

If passing now, would blindly overlook thee. 

VIL 

The heart doth recognize thee. 
Alone, alone ! The heart doth smell thee sweet. 
Doth view thee fair, doth judge thee most complete — 

Though seeing now those changes that disguise thee. 

vm. 

Yes, and the heart doth owe thee 
More love, dead rose! than to such roses bold 
As Julia wears at dances, smiling cold ! — 

Lie still upon this heart — ^which breaks below thee 1 



W. p. Palmer. 

11/ HEN last we paced these sylvan wilds, dear friend, 
Each shruh, and tree, and swarded space between, 
Were flush with balmy June, and every nook 
Of all the grove could boast, its own sweet lyre. 
Our path was paved with shadows gayly flecked 
With drops of golden sunlight, as it were 
The print of angels' topaz-sandaled feet 
Upon the glowing turf; and as we strayed 
From glen to glen, no dusky forms kept pace 
With our own steps along the browner shades. 
Thine arm was linked in mine, and oftentimes 
We paused in very ecstasy amid 
The choral gladness, and with merry lips 
Broke into song spontaneous as the birds'. 

Four moons have run their cycles since we stood 
In Summer's green pavilion, then so gay. 
But now so changed we scarce can recognize 
One form or feature of the faded scene. 
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No ]>'nl recalls the melodies of June, 
No flower its sweets, no bough its rustling shades ! 
Through all the roofless grove the sun stares in 
With unobstructed gaze, and as we pass, 
Twin shadows glide beside us arm in arm, 
With silent footfall on the dying leaves. 
When now we pause, 'tis not with jocund lips 
To swell the sylvan gladness, but to blend 
Our sigh with nature's, as in funeral stole. 
Forlorn she follows Autumn's passing bier. 
And, dearest, while I mark thy downcast eyes, 
A mist is stealing o'er their wonted smiles ; 
And from their azure depths the silver rain 
Falls audibly upon the rustling leaves. 

Yet know, sweet mourner, and assured, take heart, 
That 'neath these russet cerements, not in death. 
But quick quiescence, sleep the hopes of Spring ! 
No seed, no germ, no bulb of vanished flower, 
No folded bud in all the bosky wild. 
Is numbered with the dying or the dead : 
Nay, in the palsied heart of these bare trees. 
Life's lingering pulse, though faint and cold, still beats. 
V A few brief months, and we will stand again 
On the green summit of this forest knoll ; 
And list, enchanted, to the flying harps, 
That fill the leafy aisles with vernal joy. 
Before our steps the velvet sward again 
Shall spread its sun-flecked shadows, and full oft 
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By marge of murmuring stream, thy fairy foot 
Shall sink in tufted violets instep deep ; 
What time the cornel and the hawthorn cast 
Their snowy blossoms on the scented air, 
And every floral chrysalis awakes 
To life and beauty from its shrouded sleep. 

Meanwhile, dear friend, in our suburban cot, 
Thy favorite flowers shall bloom the Winter long, 
And day and night, with silent lips still breathe 
Sweet-scented thanks to thee ; for in thy smiles 
They shall not miss the charm of sunny skies. 
Nor in thy household songs, remember more 
The song of birds, but deem *tis Summer still. 
Thyself their Flora, from thy genial hand 
Shall fall the needed dews each coming morn, 
Till vernal suns and voice of vernal choirs 
Shall call us forth to these dear wilds again ! 



Southey, 

A WRINKLED, crabbed man they picture thee, 
-^ Old Winter ! with a rugged beard as gray ^ ^ 
As the long moss upon the apple-tree ; 

Blue-lipt ; an ice-drop at thy sharp, blue nose ; 
Close muffled up, and on thy dreary way 

Plodding, alone, through sleet and drifting snows 
They should have drawn thee by the high-heapt hes 

Old Winter ! seated in thy great arm-chair, 
Watching the children at their Christmas mirth ; 

Or circled by them, as thy lips declare 
Some merry jest or tale of murder dire, 

Or troubled spirit that disturbs the night. 
Pausing at times to rouse the mouldering fire, 

Or taste the old October brown and bright. 



mm 

TO A FBIEND, WITH SOME OHINEBK 0HRY8ANTHEMTJMS. 

W. P. Palmer. 

npHE sunlight falls on hill and dale 

With slanter beam and fainter glow, 
And wilder on the ruthless gale 

The woodnymphs pour their sylvan wo : 

Yet these fair forms of Orient race 

Still graced my garden's blighted bowers, 

And lent to Autumn's mournful face 
The charm of Summer's rosy hours. 

When shivering seized the dying year, 
They shrunk not from the icy blast ; 
But stayed, like funeral friends, to cheer 
• The void from which the loved had passed. 
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Thus, Lady, when life's coming blight 
Has paled thy dimples* vernal glow, 

And dimmed thine orbs of starry light, 
And flecked thy raven locks with snow; 

« 

Shall Inve, like these sweet lingerers, seem 
Still lovelier for thy faded prime, 

And gild with softer, holier beam 

The waste of Beauty's Autumn time ! 



-♦-♦^ 
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TO AN OEANGE-TREE RECEIVED FROM THE WEST INDIES 

AUTUMN. 

W. p. Pa/« 

T?ROM thine Eden of the sea 

Hapless tree! 
Where eternal Summer smiles 
On the green Caribbean isles, 
Borne to this ungenial clime 
In the scowling Autumn time, 
Poor forlorn one, be of cheer, 

Hope is here ! • 
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Thou shall find a friend in me, 

Outcast tree ! 
Who will bear thee from the storm 
To a shelter snug and warm — 
An asylum Winter-proof. 
When the snow is on the roof, 
Or the sleet comes down amain 

On the pane. 



Few delights, in sooth, to boast. 

At the most. 
Has our little, plain retreat. 
In its unpretending street ; 
Save a bird or two, a lute, 
Pleasant books and nooks to suit, 
And three pictures on the wall — 

These are all. 



Yet while sadness rules the year 

Far and near. 
Thou shalt sit beside my hearth. 
And its music and its mirth 
From thy memory shall beguile 
E'en the charms of that dear isle, 
Whose enchantment far-off gleams 

On thy dreams. 
13 
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And the nook assigned to thee, 

It shall be 
Just the soothest, sunniest spot 
On the noon-side of our cot, 
Where, throughout the Winter day, 
Little prattling ones shall play 
'Mid the leafy shades so sweet, 

At thy feet. 



So then, prithee, come with me, 

Hapless tree f 
And beneath my lowly roof. 
Let thy greeting be a proof 
That the peasant's humble door 
To the wretched evermore, 
With as wide a welcome swings 

As a king's ! 



Mmttx |tt«. 

James Russell Lowell, 

TvOWN swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
^ From the snow five thousand Summers old ; 

On open wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathered all the cold. 

And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer's cheek ; 

It carried a shiver every where n 

From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare ; 

The little brook heard it, and built a roof 

'Neath which he could house him, Winter-proof; 

All night by the white stars' frosty gleams 

He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 

Slender and clear were his crystal spars 

As the lashes of light that trim the stars ; 

He sculptured every Summer delight 

In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 

Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 

Down through a frost-leaved forest crypt. 

Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees, 

Bending to counterfeit a breeze ; 
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Sonictinu'H the roof no fretwork knew • 

But silvery mosses tliat downward grew ; 

Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 

With quaint arahesijues of ice-fern leaf; 

Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 

For the gladness of lieaven to shine through, and here 

He had eauglit the nodding bulrush-tops 

And hung them tliickly with diamond drops, 

Which crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 

And made a star of every one : 

No mortal builder's most rare device 

Could match this Winter-palace of ice; 

'Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 

In his depths serene through the Summer day, 

Each flitting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the liappy model sliould be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of tlie frost. 



Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

A NNOUNCED by all the trumpets of the sky, 
•^^ Arrives the Snow, and, driving o'er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight : the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden's end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier's feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, inclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north wind's masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Hound every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, naught cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
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On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths ; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn ; 
Fills up ffle farmer's lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer's sighs ; and, at the gate, 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not. 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind's night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 



• • • 
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Southei/L 



rriHOUGH no more the musing ear 
"^ Delights to listen to the breeze 
That lingers o'er the shade, 
I love thee. Winter ! well. 

Sweet are the harmonies of Spring ; 
Sweet is the Summer's njvening gale; 
And sweet the Autumnal winds that shake 
The many-colored grove, 
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And pleasant to the sobered sou] 
The silence of the wintry scene, 
When Nature shrouds herself, entranced 
In deep tranquillity. 

Not undelightful now to roam, 

The wild heath sparkling on the sight ; 

Not undelightful now to pass 

The forest's ample rounds ; — 

And see the spangled branches shine. 
And mark the moss of many a hue 
That varies the old tree's brown bark. 
Or o'er the gray stone spreads ; — 

And see the clustered berries bright 
Amid the holly's gay green leaves ; 
The ivy round the leafless oak 
That clasps its foliage close. 

So Virtue, diffident of strength, 
Clings to Religion's former aid ; 
So by Religion's aid upheld 
Endures calamity. 

Nor void of beauties now the spring, 
Whose waters, hid from Summer sun. 
Have soothed the thirsty pilgrim's ear 
With more than melody. 
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Green mo88 uhiues there, with ice encased ; 
The long gruss bends its spear-like form ; 
And lovely is the silvery scene 

When faint the sunbeams smile. 

Reflection, too, may love tlie hour 
When nature, hid in Winter's grave 
No more expands the bursting bud, 
Or bids the floweret bloom. 

For Nature soon, in Spring's best charms, 
Shall be revived from Winter's grave ; 
Expand the bursting bud again, 
And bid the flowers re-bloom. 



©n a Iffrget-P-pt, 



BROUGHT FBOM SWITZERLAND. 

Mrs. Kemhle, 

Tj^LOWER of the mountain ! by the wanderer's hand 
Robb'd of thy beauty's short-lived sunny day ; 
Did'st thou but blow to gem the stranger's way, 
And bloom to wither in the stranger's land ? 
Hueless and scentless as thou art, 

How much that stirs the memory, 
How much, much more, that thrills the heart. 
Thou faded thing, yet lives in thee ! 

Where is thy beauty ? In the grassy blade 

There lives more fragrance and more freshness now; 
Yet oh ! not all the flowers that bloom and fade 

Are half so dear to memory's eye as thou. 
The dew that on the mountain lies, 
The breeze that o'er the mountain sighs, 
Thy parent stem will nurse and nourish, 

But thou — ^not e'en those sunny eyes. 

As bright, as blue as thine own skies, 
Thou faded thing ! can make thee flourish. 



%\t f attraslinus. 

James MorUgomery, 

T^AIR tree of Winter, fresh and flowering, 
-*■ When all around is dead and dry ; 
Whose ruby buds, though storms are lowering, 

Spread their white blossoms to the sky ; 
Green are thy leaves, more purely green, 
Through every changing period seen ; 
And when the gaudy months are past 
Thy loveliest season is the last. 

Be thou an emblem — thus unfolding 
The history of that maiden's mind, 

Whose eye, these humble lines beholding, 
In them her future lot may find ; 

Through life's mutations may she be 

A modest evergreen, like thee ; 

Though blessed in youth, in age more blessed^ 

Still be her latest days the best 



I 



E. H. Stoddard. 

"D ALL ! thickly fall ! thou Winter snow ; 
And keenly blow, thou Winter wind ! 
Only the barren North is yours ; 

The South delights a Summer mind ; 
So fall and blow, 
Both wind and snow, 
My fancy to the South does go I 

Half-way between the frozen zones, 
Where Winter reigns in sullen mirth, 

The Summer binds a golden belt 
About the middle of the Earth. 

The sky is soft, and blue, and bright. 

With purple dyes at morn and night; 

And bright and blue the seas that lie 

In perfect rest, and glass the sky ; 

And sunny bays with inland curves 

Round all along the quiet shore ; 
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And stately palms in pillared ranks 
Grow down the borders of the banks. 
And juts of land where billows roar ; 
The spicy woods are full of birds, 

And golden fruits and crimson flowers ; 
With wreathed vines on every bough, 

That shed their grapes in purple showers ; 
The emerald meadows roll their waves, 

And bask in soft and mellow light ; 
The vales are full of silver mist, 

And all the folded hills are bright ; 
But far along the welkin's rim 
The purple crags and peaks are dim ; 
And dim the gulfs and gorges blue, 

With all the wooded passes deep ; 
All bathed in haze and washed in dew, 

And bathed in atmospheres of sleep. 
Sometimes the dusky islanders 

Lie all day long beneath the trees, 
And watch the white clouds in the sky. 

And birds upon the azure seas; 
Sometimes they wrestle on the turf, 

And chase each other down the sands ; 
And sometimes climb the blooming groves 

And pluck the fruits with idle hands ; 
And dark-eyed maidens braid their hair 

With starry shells, and buds, and leaves, 
And sing wild songs in dreamy bowers. 

And dance on dewy eves, — 
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When daylight melts and stars are few, 
And west winds frame a drowsy tune, 

Till all the charmed waters sleep 
Beneath a yellow moon ! 

Here men may dwell, and mock at toil, 

And all the dull mechanic arts; 
No need to till the teeming soil. 

With weary hands, and aching hearts ; 
No want can follow folded palms. 
For Nature doth supply her alms 
With sweets purveyors cannot bring 
To grace the table of a King ; 
While Summer broods o'er land and sea, 

And breathes in all the winds, 
Until her presence fills their hearts, 

And moulds their happy minds ! 



^ 6rato at 6mntojofjoflif* 

J, A, 

A T Greenwood, where, through branches green, 

The Oceania billowy breast is seen, 
When dark the shady of evening grew, 
And all around the green hill blew 
Soft winds of Autumn's tranquil hours. 
Faint with the breath of dying flowers, 
An infant's little grave was made, 

In which, with bitt'rest burning tears. 
And broken-hearted sighs, was laid 
The blossom of our later years. 

Sweet place and still it is, and meet 
For the last rest of one so sweet, — 
Bower'd round with trees whose ev'ry leaf 
Is eloquent of tender grief; 
And graced with flowers divinely fair. 
Which gentle hands have planted there. 
And nurtured with a sad delight. 

Not less to hallow than adorn ; 
Sweet flowers ! that bent in prayer all night. 

Raise tearful eyes to Heaven at morn ! 
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Oh, loved and lost ! there calmly sleep, 
And never wake again to weep ; 
Safe in the cold earth's close embrace 
Best thou alone a little space, 
And those thou lovedst most shall come, 
And join thee in thy peaceful home. 
Thy peaceful home, where ev'ry tear 

And ev'ry care is all forgot ; 
Where envy, hatred, strife, and fear, 

And sin, and sorrow enter not. 

Though sweet thy undisturbed sleep, 

A selfish sorrow bids us weep ; 

Still bleeds — though blessed now thou art — 

Thy mother's and thy father's heart. 

But though we think of thee as dead. 

And mould'ring in thy earthy bed. 

We know, thanks to benignant Heaven ! 

When death destroyed thy mortal charms. 
That cherub wings to thee were given. 

To bear thee to thy Saviour's arms. 



Charles Harvey, (1640.) 

TTNFOLD thy face, unmask thy ray, 

Shine forth, bright Sun, double the day. 
Let no malignant, misty fume 
Nor foggy vapor once presume 
To interpose thy perfect sight. 
This day which makes us love thy light, 
Forever better that we could 
That blessed object once behold, 
j Which is both the circumference 

And centre of all excellence : 
Or rather neither, but a treasure 
Unconfined without measure. 
Whose centre and circumference. 
Including all pre-eminence, 
Excluding nothing but defect 
And infinite in each respect, 
Is equally both here and there 
And now, and then, and every where, 
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And always, one, himself, the same, 
A being far above a name. 
l)raw nearer, then, and freely pour 
Forth all thy light into that hour 
Which was crowned with His birth, 
And made heaven envy earth. 

Let not His birth-day clouded be 

By whom thou shinest and we see. 



• •• 



Charlotte Smith, 

A N early Rose, borne from her genial bower, 

Met the fond homage of admiring eyes. 
And while young Zephyr fanned the lovely flower. 
Nature and Art contended for the prize. 

Exulting Nature cried, " I made thee fair, 
'Twas I that nursed thy tender buds in dew; 

I gave thee fragrance to perfume the air. 

And stole from beauty's cheek her blushing hue." 

" Cease, goddess, cease," indignant Art replied, 
" And ere you triumph know that, but for me. 

This beauteous object of our mutual pride 
Had been no other than a vulgar tree. 
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'^ I watched her tender buds, and from her shade 
Drew each intruding weed with anxious care, 

Nor let the curling blight her leaves invade, 
Nor worm, nor noxious insect, harbor thera 

^ At length the beauty's loveliest bloom appears. 
And Art from Fame shall win the promised boon, 

While wayward April, smiling through her tears. 
Decks her fair tresses with the wreaths of June. 

" Then, jealous Nature, yield the palm to me. 
To me thy pride its early triimiph owes ; 

Though thy rude workmanship produce the tree, 
*Twas Education formed the perfect Rose." 



FBOM TIIE GEBMAN. 

JRev. 0, T, Brooks. 

'fl^IS Christmas eve^ — full plain, — 

A strange child runs about 
Through street, and square, and lane, 

To see the lights gleam out 
From every window-pane. 

Behold him stop and stare 

At every house ; he sees 
The bright rooms, how they glare, 

And all the lamp-full trees, — 
Sad is he every where. 

• 

The poor child weeps : " To-night 

Each little girl and boy 
Their little tree and light 

Can see and can enjoy, — 
All, — all but mc,--poor wight ! 
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" Brothers and sisters, we 

Once frolicked, hand in hand, 

Around one sparkling tree ; 
But here, in this strange land, 

No one remcmhers me. 

" Now all the doors they close 
Against the cold and me ; 

In all there gloomy rows 
Of houses, can there he 

No spot for my repose 1 

" Will no one ope to me ? 

Naught will I touch or take ; 
I'll only look and see 

The pretty Christmas cake, — 
The sight my feast shall he." 

He knocks at gate and door, 
On shutter and on pane ; 

Within they laugh the more ; 
The poor child knocks in vain. 

His little joints grow sore. 

Each father full of joy, 
His children eyes with pride ; 

The mother hands the toy. 
She thinks of naught heside ; 

None heeds the stranger-boy. 
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" Dear holy Christ, save thee, 

No father and no mother 
Have I on earth ; — 0, be 

My Saviour and my brother, 
For none remembers me !" 

Numbed with the biting blast, 

He rubs his little hands. 
Hugs himself tight and fast, 

And in the bye-lane stands, 
His eyes to Heaven upcast. 

Lo ! with a little light. 

Comes plodding up the street, 
All dressed in spotless white, 

Anojjior child : — how sweet 
His accents pierce the night ! 

" I am the holy child 

Jesus, and once, like thee, 
I roamed through cold and wild ; 

Poor wanderer, come to me, 
For I am meek and mild ! 

" I will not scorn thy prayer ; 

The poor I love to bless. 
And grant my tender care 

*Here in the streets no less 
Than in the parlor there. 



I 
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• 

"And now I'll let thee see, 
Here in the open air, 

Thou stranger-child, thy tree, — 
And none so bright and fair 

In all the rooms can be.'' 

Then pointed with his hand 
Child Jesus to the sky : — 

A mighty tree did stand, 
Crowded with stars, so high. 

Its boughs the wide heaven spanned. 

How far, and yet how near. 
The sparkling arches seem ! 

Poor Child ! it did appear 
Like to a fairy dream, 

All was so calm and clear. 

There, — in the shining sky, — 
There stood his Christmas-tree ; 

And little angels nigh 

Reached down so lovingly. 

And drew him up on high. 

And homeward now he goes. 
The little stranger-child. 

With Jesus to repose, — 

The Saviour meek and mild,-^ 

And soon forgets his woes. 



Mrs. Southey. 

T LOVE thee well, my dainty flower ! 

My wee, white, cowering thing, 
That shrinketh like a cottage maid, 
Of bold, uncivil eyes afraid, 
Within thy leafy ring ! 

I love thee well, my dainty dear ! 

Not only that thou'rt fair, — 
Not only for thy downcast eye. 
Nor thy sweet breath, so lovingly. 

That woos the caller air. 

But that a world of dreamy thoughts 

The sight of thee doth bring, 
Like birds whoVe wandered far from hence, 
And come again (we know not whence). 

At the first call of Spring. 

As here I stand and look on thee, 

Before mine eyes doth pass — 
(Clearing and quick'ning as I gaze,) 
An evening scene of other days. 

As in a magic glass. 
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Sweet air. sweet flowers, sweet social looks !- 
i Dear friends ! — ^}'oung, liappy hearts ! 

How now ! what ! all alone am I ? 
i Come tliey with cruel mockery. 

Like shadows to depart ? 
I 

Ay. shadows all — gone every face 

I loved to look upon — 
Hushed every strain I loved to hear, 
Or sounding in a distant ear — 
" All gone ! — all gone ! — all gone !" 

Some far away in other lands — 

In this — far worse than dead — 
Some in their graves laid quietly — 
One. slumb'ring in tlie deep, deep sea — 
All gone !— all lost !— all fled ! 

And here am I — I live and breathe, 

And stand; as then I stood, 
Beside my little dainty flower — 
But no^v^ in what au altered hour ; 
In what an altered mood ! 

And yet I love to linger here — 

To inhale this od'rous breath — 
(Faint as a whisper from the tomb,) 
To gaze upon this pallid bloom 
As on the face of Death. 



first StanJ)is|.* 

Miss F. M. Cattlkina. 

rpHE Rose I sing sprung from no earthly mould, 

Nor drank the sunbeams or the falling dew, 
It bore no thorns, and in its bosom's fold 
No lurking worm or eating canker grew. 

* They who have seen "Weir's picture "of the Embarkation of the 
Pilgrims, recently suspended in the Capitol at Washington, will re- 
member the beautiful countenance of Rose, the wife of Capt. Miles 
Standish They belonged to that intrepid band of Puritans who left 
England for conscience' sake; and after residing awhile in Holland, 
came to America in the Mayflower, commenced the first settlement of 
New England, 

" And left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God.^'' 

This httle colony landed at Plymouth, in Massachusetts, December 
22d, 1620. Among the first victims to the hardships they experienced 
from cold, famine, and want of shelter on an inhospitable coast, was the 
beautiful Rose Standish She died in January. Her husband is well 
known as the military champion of the infant colony. 

13 
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Soft were its hues — 'twas love's, 'twas beauty's own, 
The favorite of the hall, the field, the bower ; 
i A Rose In which a radiant spirit shone — 

Not the frail queen of thorn, and leaf, and flower. 

A graft it was from Sharon's beauteous Rose, 
Nursed with the gentlest dews of Palestine : 

A mind, a heart, a glory, a repose, 

Beamed from its depths and showed the root divine. 

Rude storms, and persecution's deadly hail. 
Beat on its head, yet lovelier it became : 

So oaks grow strong while wrestling with the gale ; 
So glows the molten silver in the flame. 

The ripening blossom opened rich and fair, 

And filled with sweetness all the winds around ; 

A mail-clad warrior, struck with charms so rare, 
This Rose of beauty to his bosom bound. 

I saw it on the Mayflower's sacred floor. 

Beneath the banner " God with W5," recline : 

2^hat deck the sifted wheat of kingdoms bore. 
There in its embryo lay New England's vine. 

Behold the group : the parting pang is past ; 

They launch their lonely fortunes on the sea ; 
Back to the land the soul's last fetters cast, 

And with the free winds join their anthems free. 



l-r. 
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Freedom, the Bible, virtue, faith, and prayer 
Embarked with them and daily sate beside ; 

While unseen angels strengthened them to bear. 
And God's own finger was their wondrous guide. 

Then did our Kose, o'er famine, grief and care, 
Cast its bright flush, its incense sweet diffuse ; 

The warrior by whose side it flourished fair. 
Was all enveloped with its beauteous hues. 

Long on the dreary ocean doomed to roam. 

New sweets, new beauties still its leaves disclose ; 

Till in this late-found world, the pilgrim's home, 
It fixed its root, our lovely Plymouth Rose. 

Death found it there, and cut the slender stem : 
It fell to earth ; yet still it lives, it glows ; 

For Christ hath set it in his diadem. 

And changed to fadeless Amaranth our Rose. 



f ^e ©urnnj gear. 

Shelley, 

ARPHAN hours, the year is dead, 
^ Come and sigh, come and weep ! 
Merry hours, smile instead. 

For the year is but asleep. 
Sec, it smiles as it is sleeping, 
Mocking your untimely weeping. 

As an earthquake rocks a corse 

In its coffin in the clay. 
So white Winter, that rough nurse. 

Rocks the dead-cold year to-day ; 
Solemn hours ! wail aloud 
For your mother in her shroud. 

As the wild air stirs and sways 
The tree-swung cradle of a child, 

So the breath of these rude days 
Rocks the year: — be calm and mild, 

Trembling hours ; she will arise 

With new love within her eyes. 
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January gray is here, 

Like a sexton by her grave ; 
February bears the bier, 

March with grief doth howl and rave, 
And April weeps — but, ye hours ! 
Follow with May's fairest flowers. 



-•-#-•- 



Burns, 

Q ING- on, sweet Thrush, upon the leafless bough ; 
Sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy strain ; 
See, aged Winter, 'mid his surly reign. 
At thy blithe carol clears his furrowed brow. 

So in lone Poverty's dominion drear 

Sits meek Content with light, unanxious heart, 
Welcomes the rapid movements, bids them part. 

Nor asks if they bring aught to hope or fear. 

I thank thee. Author of this opening day ! 

Thou whose bright sun now gilds the Orient skies ! 

Riches denied, thy boon was purer joys, 

What wealth could never give nor take away ! 

• 
Yet come, thou child of poverty and care ; 

The mite high Heaven bestow'd, that mite with thee 1*11 
share. 



^t i'nst fflf lanttarij. 

Sotithei/, 

/^OME, melancholy moralizer, come ! 

Gather with me the dark and wintry wreath j 
With me engarland now 
The sepulchre of Time. 

Come moralizer, to the funeral song ! 
I pour the dirge of the departed days ; 

For well the funeral song 

Befits this solemn hour. 

But hark ! even now the merry bells ring round 
With clamorous joy to welcome in this day — 

This consecrated day 

To joy and merriment. 

Mortal ! while Fortune, with benignant hand 
Fills to the brim thy cup of happiness,* 

Whilst her unclouded sun 

Illumes thy Summer day ; — 
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Cau^t thou rejoice — rejoice that Time flies fast, 
That night shall shadow soon thy Summer sun — 

That swift the stream of Years 

Rolls to Eternity ? 

If thou hast wealth to gratify each wish, 
If power be thine, remember what thou art ! 

Remember thou art Man, 

And Death thine heritage. 

Hast thou known Love ? Doth Beauty's better sun 
Cheer thy fond heart, with no capricious smile. 

Her eye all eloquence. 

All harmony her voice ? 

state of happiness ! — Hark how the gale 
Moans deep and hollow through the leafless grove ! 

Winter is dark and cold — 

Where now the charms of Spring ? 

Say'st thou that Fancy paints the future scene 
In hue too sombrous ? That the dark-stoled maid 

With frowning front severe 

Appals the shuddering soul? 

And wouldst thou bid me court her fairy form. 
When, as she sports her in some happier mood, 

Her many colored robes 

Float varying in the sun ? 
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Ah ! vainly does the Pilgrim, whose long roa<^ 
Leads o'er a barren mountain's storm-yexed height, 

With wistful eye behold 

Some quiet vale, far o£f. 

And there are those who love the pensive song, 
To whom all sounds of mirth are dissonant, 

Them in accordant mood 

This thoughtful strain will find. 

For hopeless Sorrow hails the lapse of Time, 
Rejoicing when the fading orb of day 

Is sunk again in night, 

That one more day is gone ! 

And he who bears Affliction's heavy load 
With patient piety, well-pleased he knows 

The World's a pilgrimage, 

The Grave his inn of rest. 



frimsmisiratwn* 



TO A YOUNG LADY WHO SAID SHE " WISHED SHE WAS A FLO WEB." 



Anon, 



rrO be a flower ! which would you be. 

A snow-drop, or a violet ? 
The pink-eyed humble daisy, 
Or richly-scented mignonette ? 

Or daffodil in Spring so gay, 

That children sing "grows in a well?" 
Or clustered blossoms of sweet May, 

Or woodland bunches of blue-bell ? 

Or jasmine, all so snowy white. 

That climbs up to my lady's bower ? 

Or star of Bethlehem's golden light, 
Or the sweet woodbine's roving flower ? 

There is a little azure eye 

That peeps around the peasant's cot, 
And whispers in soft melody, 

'' Forget me not-^forget me not." 
14* 
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Will you be that memorial dear 

Of those who are so far away, 
Whose absence wakes the frequent tear. 

Whose pi^sence turns the night to day ? 

Or will you be the passion-flower, 

That spreads its hallowed radiance round ; 

That to a temple turns the bower, 

And marks the place for holy ground ? 

Carnation ! robed in virgin white. 
Seems like an angel on the earth. 

So pure, so spotless, and so bright. 

As though it claimed a heavenly birth ; 

Compare it with more mortal sights. 

It blooms a lady of degree. 
Such as were served by gallant knights 

In the fair fields of chivalry. 

The crimson stock, of ten weeks^ pride ; 

Ten weeks ! it charms us all the year ; 
Or primal rose, when eventide 

Bids its pale blossoms reappear ; 

Or June's own rose — that sovereign flower ; 

Oh, that decides the floral strife ; 
What nymph that loves not royal power — 

That would not be a (jueen for life ? 
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Then be it so, beloved maid, 

But let me fix thy palace dome ; 
Go, reign unrivalled in the shade 

Of a protecting, happy home. 



I 



Milnes, 

WHEN first the Friendship Flower is planted 
' * Within the garden of your soul, 
Little of care or thought is wanted 

To guard its beauty fresh and whole ; 
But when the full impassioned age 

Has well revealed the magic bloom, 
A wise and holy tutelage 

Alone avoids the open tomb. 

It is not absence you should dread, — 

For absence is the very air 
In which, if sound at root, the head 

Shall wave most wonderful and fair : 
With sympathies of joy and sorrow 

Fed, as with morn and even dews. 
Ideal coloring it may borrow 

Richer than ever earthly hues. 
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But oft the plant, whose leaves unsere 

Kcfresh the desert, hardly brooks 
The common peopled atmosphere 

Of daily thoughts, and words, and looks ; 
It trembles at the brushing wings 

Of many a careless fashion fly, 
And strange suspicions aim their stings 

To taint it as they wanton by. 

Bare is the heart to bear a flower, 

That must not wholly fall or fade 
Where alien feelings, hour by hour. 
Spring up, besot, and ovcrshade ; 
Better, a child of care and toil, 
To glorify some needy spot, 
Thau in a glad, redundant soil 
To pine neglected and forgot. 

Yet when, at last, by human slight. 

Or close of their permitted day. 
From the bright world of life and light 

Such fine creations lapse away, — 
Bury the relics that retain 

Sick odors of departed pride, — 
Hoard, as ye will, your memory's gain. 

But leave the blossoms where they died. 



f ff a ^0St m 'gm-%mt's gag. 

Anon. 

T> Y what rule, stranger, shall we fix thy date ? 

Art thou a thing of last year, or of this ? 
With breathless longing the soft snow-flakes wait, 
Thy lightly tinted virgin lips to kiss. 

With all around thou seem'st a contrast strange, 
Yet none, I ween, for that will love thee less ; 

Heedless alike of fortune, and of change, 

Thou, with vast strivings, into life didst presa 

No lovelier object decks creation*s face ; 

No sight so cheering as a rose fresh blown ; 
But Nature has enhanc'd thy modest grace, 

Because thou earnest in Winter, and alo7ie. 

Thou art a being fair, a beauty bright ; 

A prophet, whispering of joy to come ; * 

A spirit, pointing to the realms of light, 

Where Spring eternal reigns, in peerless bloom. 
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Relkjion cheers, like thee, lifers darkest shade, 
And blo>>ius ah)ne 'mid wintry desolations, 

When Summer flowers, and earthly pleasures fade. 
Filling the soul with bright anticipations. 

Sweet fl(»wcr ! thou dost this sentiment convey — 
(Oh, that its truth might every heart impress,) 

When Nature's strength shall fail — ^her power decay, 
The soul shall brighter bloom, in loveliness. 



-•-♦^ 



Pinckney. 

TI7HEN Summer's sunny hues adorn 

Sky, forest, hill and meadow, 
The foliage of the Evergreens 
In contrast, seems a shadow. 

But when the tints of Autumn have 

Their sober reign asserted, 
The landscape that cold shadow shows 

Into a light converted. 

Thus thoughts that frown upon our mirth 

Will smile upon our sorrow. 
And many dark fears of to-day 

May be bright hopes to-morrow. 



^2 feart's mg (§xm\mst 



W.L, 



II fY heart's to me a pleasant Greenhouse, 

Where, when Winter winds blow chill, 
And blasted all lie Summer flowerets. 
Sheltered bloom my flowerets still. 

All around its crystal casements 

Clusters wild the passion-vine ; 
Veiling brightly clouds and shadows, 

But admits the dear sunshine. 

There the perfume of the lily 
Mingles with the damask rose ; 

Deeply sighs the orange-blossom 
And the bright carnation glows. 



There the timid violet trembles ; 

Heliotropes their fragrance shed ; 
And the star of Bethlehem watches 

O'er the heart's-ease' lowly bed. 
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In its midst a fountain sparkles, 
That, with gentle, silvery showers, 

Casts its spray of diamond dew-drops 
To refresh the grateful flowers. 



I My free birds sing sweetly, deeply — 

Sing to me the livelong day ; 

i Of the Past — rthe Present — Future, 

One resounding, thrilling lay. 



Warmly nurtured is my Greenhouse — 
Warmed by fires, lit from on higli ; 

Flowers would perish were it colder. 
And my happy birds would die. 

Once my opening roses circled 
Round a tree I deemed secure ; 

But no root it had, and even 

Lightest storms could not endure. 

So the roses bleeding, writhing. 

Sadly lay upon the ground. 
Till the passion-vine entwined them. 

And the ivy clasped them round. 

Now, though oft their blushing petals 
To the fallen tree still turn ; 

They, in friendship firm, unchanging, 
Soon forgetfulness will leurn. 
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And my Greenhouse I will cherish, 

For its flowers will never die ; 
They will join the one great garden, 

And for ever bloom on high. 

May its weeds be stifled quickly 

By the Gardener's watchful care ; 
For above in that bright Eden 

Nought may bloom but flowerets fair. 



• •• 



f a SSIi%wJr '^m. 

Mrs. Whitman. 

T)ALE flower — pale, fragile, faded flower; 

What tender recollections swell, 
What thoughts of deep and thrilling power 
Are kindled by thy mystic spell ! 

A charm is in thy faint perfume, 

To call up visions of the past, 
Which, through my mind's o'ershadowing gloom, 

" Rush, like the rare stars, dim and fast." 

And loveliest shines that evening hour. 
More dear by time and sorrow made. 

When thou wert culled (love's token flower !) 
And on my throbbing bosom laid. 



330 TO A FLOWER. 

On cvo*8 palo brow one star burned bright, 
Like heavcnwfird hope, whose soothing beam, 

Is veiled from pleasure's d&xzled sight. 
To shine on sorrow's diadem. 

Bright as the tcais thy beauty wept, 
The dew-drops on thy petals lay, 

Till evening's silver winds had swept 
Thy cheek, and kissed them all away. 



■«-♦-•- 



FOUND m A CHEST OF TEA. 

JI. W. Parker. 

k FADED blue-bell in a chest of tea, 

A messenger from distant regions sent — 
A voyager across the mighty sea — 

A link 'twixt continent and continent ! 
Though but a waif — a trifle — thou to me 

Of many scenes and thoughts art eloquent ; 
Of scenes fantastic, beautiful and strange, 
As lie within the world's unbounded range. 
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The central flowery kingdom was thy home, 
And thou, a witness of its light and bloom, 

Art sent of Heaven, if not of men, to roam, 
Imprisoned darkly in a fragrant tomb, 

And tossed upon the surging ocean's foam. 
Until, enshrined within a student's room. 

Thy crushed and brittle leaflets are unfurled 

To greet the sunhine of a Western World. 



Oh, that thy quickened life could flow again, 
And that we knew the silent thoughts of flowers ! 

Thy deep-blue eyes and leafy lips would then 
Declare if other skies are sweet as ours — 

Would speak of wondrous climes beyond our kenj 
And wile away the silver-sandaled hours 

With many tales of that mysterious land, 

Around whose breadth the walls of ages stand. 



And yet 'tis not because an unknown soil 
Bore thee, that thou to me a treasure art; 

For there man's lot is no less one of toil; 
He bears about the self-same human heart. 

He knows the same sweet peace or wild turmoil. 
And frets out life in camp, and court, and mart ; 

The same winds blow, no other sunlight warms. 

And all is Nature's self in other forms. 



332 THE NEW-YEAR. 

This simple flower has deeper thoughts for me, 
For that, like mine and every living soul, 

It has its own unravelled history 

Kecorded on no earthly page or scroll ; 

For that it is a thread of sympathy 

With lands beyond where other oceans roll ; 

Within the infant rind of this small flower, 

Memory hath *• residence," and Fancy " power." 



-•♦♦- 






Ten7ii/8on, 



"I^IP down upon the northern shore, 

Oh sweet New- Year, delaying long ; 
Thou doest expectant Nature wrong. 
Delaying long, delay no more. 

What stays thee from the clouded noons, 
Thy sweetness from its proper place ? 
Can troubles live with April days. 

Or sadness in the Summer moons? 

Bring orchis, bring the fox-glove spire, 
The little speedwell's darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 

Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire. 



CHILDHOOD. 333 



Oh thou, New- Year, delaying long, 
Delayest the sorrow in my blood, 
That longs to burst a frozen bud. 

And flood a fresher throat with song. 



-♦ • ♦- 



Anon, 

T NEVER wander 'mong the flowers. 

But mem'ry will be straying 
To other days and other hours, 
• When childhood went a-May-ing. 

precious days, happy hours. 
How mem'ry backward lingers, 

To pluck again the dewy flowers. 
With childhood's rosy fingers. 

give me back that olden time. 
When childhood knew no sorrow ; 

But only cared to pluck life's flowers, 
And dreamed not of the morrow. 
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^jring in % lap af Mmitx. 

Anon. 

rrHE mist still hovers round the distant hills ; 

But the blue sky above us has a clear 
And pearly softness ; not a white speck lies 
Upon its breast ; it is a crystal dome. 
There is a quiet charm about this morn 
Which sinks into the soul. No gorgeous colors 
Has the undraperied earth, but yet she shows 
A vestal brightness : not the voice is heard 
Of sylvan melody, whether of birds 
Intent on song, or bees mingling their music 
With their keen labor ; but the twittering voice 
Of chaffinch, and the wild unfrequent note 
Of the lone woodlark, and the minstrelsy 
Of the blest robin, have a potent spell 
Chirping away the silence ; not the perfume 
Of violets scents the gale, nor apple-blossom, 
Nor satiating bean-flower ; the fresh breeze 
Itself is purest fragrance. Light and air 
Are ministers of gladness ; where these spread, 
Beauty abides, and joy : where'er Life is 
There is no melancholy. 



Coleridge, 

i LL Nature seems at work. Stags leave their lair- 
"^ The bees are stirring — birds are on the wing — 
And Winter, slumbering in the open air, 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring ! 
And I, the while, the sole unbusy thing. 
Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 
Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow ; 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow. 
Bloom, Oh ye amaranths ! bloom for whom ye may, 
For me ye bloom not ! glide, rich streams, away ! 
With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow, I stroll ; 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul ? 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live. 



(On (Dbstrbing a blossom an t\t J'irst af J't&marB 

S. T, Coleridge, 

QWEET Flower ! that peeping from thy russet stem 

Unfoldest timidly (for in strange sort 
This dark, frieze-coated, hoarse, teeth-chattering Month 
Hath borrowed Zephyr's voice, and gazed on thee 
With blue, voluptuous eye), alas, poor Flower ! 
These are but flatteries of the faithless year. 
Perchance, escaped its unknown polar cave, 
E'en now, the keen North East is on its way 
Flower that must perish ! Shall I liken thee 
To some sweet girl, of too, too rapid growth, 
Nipped by consumption 'mid untimely charms ? 
Or to Bristowa's bard,* the wondrous boy ! 
An amaranth, which earth scarce seemed to own, 
Till disappointment came, and pelting wrong 
Beat it to Earth ? or with indignant grief 
Shall I compare thee to poor Poland's hope, 
Bright flower of hope, killed in the opening bud ? 
Farewell, sweet blossom ! better fate be thine 

* Chatterton. 
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And mock my boding ! dim similitudes . 
Weaving in moral strains, I stole one hour 
From anxious self, Lifers cruel taskmaster ! 
And the warm wooings of this sunny day 
Tremble along my frame, and harmonize 
The attempered organ, that even saddest thoughts 
Mix with some sweet sensations, like harsh tunes 
Played deftly on a soft-toned instrument. 



• • • 



faltntint. 

f^ 0, Valentine, and tell that lovely maid 

Whom fancy still will image to my sight, 
How here I linger in this sullen shade, 

This dreary gloom of dull, unvarying night 
Say that from every joy of life remote, 

At evening's closing hour I quit the throng, 
Listening in solitude the ring-dove's note. 

Who pours like me her melancholy song. 
Say that her absence calls the sorrowing sigh ; 

Say that of all her charms I love to speak 
In fancy feel the magic of her eye, 

In fancy view the smile illume her cheek ; 
Court the lone hour when Silence rules the grove, 
And heave the sigh of Memory and of Love. 
15 



Irjobiitttte. 



George Herbert. 



f\ SACRED Providence, who from end to end 
^ Strongly and sweetly movest ! shall I write 
And not of thee, through whom my fingers bend 
To hold my quill ? shall they not do thee right ? 

Of all the creatures both in sea and land 

Only to Man thou hast made known thy ways, 

And put the pen alone into his hand 
And made him secretary of thy praise. 

Man is the world's High Priest : he doth present 
The sacrifice for all ; while they below 

Unto the service mutter an assent 

Such as springs use that fall and winds that blow. 

He that to praise and laud thee dotli refrain, 

Doth not refrain unto himself alone, 
But robs a thousand who would praise thee fain, 

And doth comniit a "^oild of sins in one. 
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Wherefore, most sacred Spirit, I here present 
For me and all my fellows, praise to thee : 

And just it is that I shall pay the rent, 
Because the benefit accrues to me. 

Thou art in small things great, not small in any ; 

Thy even praise can neither rise nor fall, 
Thou art in all things one, in each thing many ; 

For thou art infinite in one and all. 

Tempests are calm to thee : they know thy hand, 
And hold it fast, as children do their father's. 

Which cry and follow. Thou hast made poor sand 
Check the proud sea, even when it swells and gathers. 

Who hath the virtue to express the rare 

And curious virtues both of herbs and stones? 

Is there an herb for that? that thy care 
Would show a root that gives expressions ! 

And if an herb have power, what have the stars ? 

A rose, besides his beauty, is a cure ; 
Doubtless our plagues and plenty, peace and wars, 

Are there much surer than our art is sure. 

Bees work for man ; and yet they never bruise 
Their master's flowers ; but leave it, having done, 

As fair as ever, and as fit to use ; 

So both the flower doth stay and honey run. 
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340 A NORTHERN SPRING. 

Rain, do not hurt my flowers, but gently spend 
Your honey drops ; press not to smell them here ; 

When they are ripe, their odor will ascend, 
And at your lodging with their thanks appear. 



But who hath praise enough ? nay, who hath any ? 

None can express thy works but he that knows them ; 
And none can know thy works which are so many ; 

And so complete, but only he that owes them. 



THE END. 



